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THE PRIZE COMEDY. 


By Durron Cook, 


T was generally held that Mr. Benjamin 
Webster was doing a very liberal thing 
when, in 1843, as manager of the Haymarket 
Theatre, hé offered a prize of five hundred 
pounds, “with contingent advantages,” for a 
new and original English comedy. For some 
time the drama-had been at a low ebb 
successful plays were not forthcoming; it 
was urged that authors of capacity were 
not encouraged to write: they were tendered such poor prices 
for their compositions, the managers had become so niggard 
and so unenterprising. And then the stage was deluged 
with translations and adaptations from the French; for native 
talent there seemed no room, the original producer stood 
no chance. As Mr. Boucicault has stated of late years in an 
autobiographical letter to Mr. Charles Reade: “I was a beginner 
in 1841, and received for my comedy, ‘London Assurance,’ three 
hundred pounds. Three years later I offered a new play to a 
principal London theatre. The manager offered me one hundred 
pounds for it. In reply to my objection he remarked: ‘I can go to 
Paris and select a first-class comedy; having seen it performed I 
feel certain of its effect. To get this comedy translated will cost 
me twenty-five pounds. Why should I give you three hundred or 
five hundred pounds for your comedy, of the success of which I 
cannot feel so assured?’ The argument was unanswerable, and the 
result inevitable. I sold a work for one hundred pounds that took 
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me six months’ hard work to compose, and = @ commission 
to translate three French plays at fifty pounds apiece.” It 
was a complaint at this time, and for some years afterwards, 
that dramatists, in comparison with novelists, were but poorly 
rewarded for. their labours. Mr. Wilkie Collins discussed the 
subject in one of the earlier volumes of ‘‘ Household Words,” and 
afterwards reprinted his paper in the first edition of the work called 
“My Miscellanies.” But the whirligig of time has reversed the 
order of things upon which Mr. Collins expressed himself, and has 
given the dramatist ample revenge. He no longer needs to be 
condoled with touching the smallness of his profits. Nowadays the 
writing, or even the adapting, of a play is a far more remunerative 
occupation than is the writing of novels. What with his London, 
provincial, and American rights, his receipts “‘by the run,” and the 
innumerable representations of his work, the producer of a successful 
drama is as the inheritor of a fortune; while that old institution, 
once so esteemed and cherished of the circulating library, the three 
volume novel, now leads but a struggling sort of life, and is even 
threatened with absolute extinction. From later issues of “My 
Miscellanies,” Mr. Collins has excluded the paper in question, finding 
it, however ingenious and interesting, now altogether inapposite, 
obsolete, and erroneous. 

A committee was appointed to examine the plays sent to the 
Haymarket for approval, to decide upon their merits and to award 
the prize. The tribunal was thought to be admirably constituted, 
thoroughly competent and impartial. Charles Kemble, the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Examiner of Plays, was appointed chairman of 
the committee. The other members were the retired tragedian, 
Charles Young; Mr. E. R. Moran and Mr. Henry Ottley, critics 
and connoisseurs; Mr. J. C. Searle, dramatist and associate of 
Mr. Macready in his theatrical managements; Mr. G. P. R. James, 
the voluminous novelist; and the Rev. Alexander Dyce, the editor 
of Shakespeare, etc. The comedies were, of course, sent in 
anonymously. The committee were supposed to be entirely ignorant 
of the names of the authors upon whose works they were required 
to pronounce. In all ninety-seven works were received, or four 
“hundred and eighty-five acts! . The committee had an arduous task 
before them. 

In a letter to Douglas Jerrold, dated 13th June, 1843, Charles 
Dickens writes very humorously on the subject of Mr. Webster’s 
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prize of five nad pounds. Jerrold jestingly had credited 
his friend with an intention to abandon his novel of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” upon which he was then engaged, and to compete 
for the reward. “ Yes,” replies Dickens, “you have anticipated 
my occupation. Chnuzzlewit be d——d! High comedy and five 
hundred pounds are the only matters I can think of. I call -it 
‘The One Thing Needful; or, A Part is Better than the Whole.” 
Here are the characters : 


Old Febrile... ... .... ... Mr. FARREN. The Duke of Leeds... Mr. Courts. 
ne ... Mr. Hows. Sir Smivin Growler ... Mr. Maorgapxy.. 
Jack pee biend) Mr. W. Lacy. Servants, Gamblers, Visitors, etc. 
Chalks (a ) Mrs. Febrile 


Mr. Goucu. Mrs. GALLOT. 
Hon, Harry Staggers ... Mr. MELLON. i Mrs. Humsy. 
Sir Thomas Tip Mr. BucksTone. Mrs. W. Ciirrorb;. 
Swig  ... 0 wise we vee ss Mr. WEBSTER. Fanny ... ...... ... Miss A, Surru. 

“One scene,” he continues, with an eye to certain of the stage 
tricks and peculiarities of Mr. Farren, “where Old Febrile tickles 
Lady Tip in the ribs, and afterwards dances out with his hands 
behind him, his stick before, and his eye on the pit, I expect will 
bring the house down. There is also another point where Old 
Febrile, at the conclusion of his disclosure to Swig, rises and says: 
‘ And now, Swig, tell me, have I acted well?’ And Swig says: 
‘Well, Mr. Febrile, have you ever acted ill?’ Which will carry off 
the piece !” 

He discusses Herne Bay, whither Jerrold has retreated, and the 
hideous horrible misery of London in a cold wet June, and then 
resumes: “ But I have my comedy to fly to—my only comfort. I 
walk up and down the street at the back of the theatre every night, 
and peep in at the green-room window, thinking of the time when 
‘Dick—ins!’ will be called for by excited hundreds, and won’t 
come till Mr. Webster (half Swig and half himself) shall enter from 
his dressing-room, and, quelling the tempest with a smile, beseech 
that wizard, if he be in the house (here he looks up at my box), to 
accept the congratulations of the audience, and indulge them with a 
sight of the man who has got five hundred pounds in money, and 
it is impossible to say how much in laurels. Then I shall come 
forward and bow once, twice, thrice—roars of approbation—brayvo, 
brarvo—hooray, hoorar, hooroar—one cheer more; and, asking 
Webster home to supper, shall declare eternal friendship for that 
public-spirited individual. I am always, my dear Jerrold, faith- 
fully your friend, ‘The Congreve of the Nineteenth Century” 
(which I mean to be-called in the Sunday papers).” 


p 2 
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A postscript was added: “I shall dedicate it to Webster, 
beginning: ‘My dear Sir,—When you first proposed to stimulate 
the slumbering dramatic talent of England, I assure you I had not 
the least idea,’ etc., etc., etc.” 

It need hardly be said that Dickens’s comedy, “The One Thing 
Needful,” with its precise cast of characters, and the curious 
specimens of its dialogue and stage business, existed only in his 
own jocose and satirical imagination. He had accurately described, 
however, the kind of comedy that was likely or certain to be sub- 
mitted from various quarters to the examination of the committee. 
It is doubtful now whether he designed the Mr. Macready of his cast 
to be recognised as the famous tragedian of that time, or whether he 
did not rather refer to a very subordinate actor of the same name, 
who, on that account it was said, and to occasion some annoyance to 
the real and genuine Mr. Macready, had been specially engaged at 
the Haymarket, and nightly entrusted with very humble duties 
upon its stage. Whether Jerrold was himself a competitor for the 
prize has not been disclosed. He may well have been, for he had 
often been content to receive a very inferior sum to five hundred 
pounds as the price of one of his plays. 

Presently the committee decided in favour of a comedy entitled 
**Quid pro Quo; or, The Day of Dupes,” and this was found to be 
the work of Mrs. Charles Gore, who then enjoyed considerable 
popularity as a novelist, and was known to have contributed to the 
stage one or two dramas of miner note, adaptations from the 
French. At a later date Thackeray satirised the lady in ‘‘ Punch :” 
one of his “ Novels by Eminent Hands,” “ Lords and Liveries,” by 
the authoress of “‘ Dukes and Déjefiners,” “ Hearts and Diamonds,” 
** Marchionesses and Méilliners,” etc., ingeniously mimicked the 
romances of high society and fashionable life with which she was 
‘wont to keep the circulating libraries well supplied. Mrs. Gore’s 
‘writings pleased a large class, however, and in regard to wit and 
liveliness possessed undoubted merit. Her “Cecil; or, The Memoirs 
of a Coxcomb ”—Beckford, of Fonthill, was said to have helped her 
to the classical quotations and allusions with which the book is 
adorned—can afford comparison with the best novels of the dandy | 
class, the school of the authors of “ Pelham” and “The Young 
Duke.” 

The winner of the prize had many difficulties to encounter. 
Public expectation had been greatly excited ; too much was hoped 
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from the prize comedy. And then the ninety-six disappointed 
candidates had to be taken into-account. Of course these formed 
a strong chorus of dissentient and dissatisfied voices, impeaching 
the judgment of the committee, and even accusing them of 
unfair conduct in the matter. After all, as in her preface to the 
published play Mrs. Gore reminded the public, the offer of a 
premium “ could create no new talent among the existing dramatists 
of the day.” And the rejected authors who combined to disparage 
the prize comedy had to concede that their own productions were 
in the unanimous judgment of the committee of even inferior merit 
to “Quid pro Quo.” Mrs. Gore also held, probably with little- 
enough warrant, that the fact of her sex operated against the 
prospects.of her play. On this account she had hoped to preserve 
her anonymousness until after the first night of performance. But 
her handwriting was known to “a literary gentleman connected 
with the theatre,” through whom, after the adjudgment of the 
prize, the secret oozed out with. results the lady held to be most 
injurious to her play and disagreeable to herself. ‘‘ For,” as she 
wrote, “the animosity on the part of the pit and the press—the 
dramatic critics of the newspapers being almost without an 
exception rival dramatists—which succeeded in condemning the 
very superior plays of Joanna Baillie, Lady Dacre, and Lady 
Emmeline Wortley, could scarcely fail to crush any attempt of 
mine.” 

Further injury to the comedy was supposed to have resulted 
from the refusal of Mr. Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris to 
undertake the parts proposed to them by the committee, for the 
casting of the play seems to have been within the function of that 
body, and in the place of those admired performers it became 
necessary to assign to Mr. Buckstone and Miss Julia Bennett the 
task of personating Captain Sippet, “a tuft-hunter,” and Lady Mary 
Rivers, the daughter of the Earl of Hunsdon. “ But,” observed 
Mrs. Gore, “I have the more to thank the concession of Mr. Farren, 
who, notwithstanding the prohibition of his physicians, kindly 
consented to take a secondary part rather than allow an attempt 
towards the revival of English comedy to lack his powerful and 
zealous assistance.” 

“Quid pro Quo” failed to please. The first performance of the 
prize comedy was indeed received with a storm of disapproval. Yet 
a brilliant audience had assembled upon the occasion. On this 
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score Mrs. Gore had no complaint to make. ‘ Were the boxes often 
filled, as I had the gratification of seeing them for the finst 
representation of ‘‘ Quid pro Quo,” with those aristocratic and 
literary classes of the community who have absolutely withdrawn 
their patronage from the English stage, for their more refined 
pleasure a new order of dramatic authors would be encouraged to 
write and of performers to study. But no one familiar with the 
nightly aspect of our theatres will deny that they are supported by 
a class requiring a very different species of entertainment; for 
whose diversion exaggeration im writing and acting is as essential 
as daubing to the art of the scene-painter.” Clearly Mrs. Gore 
had not attempted to produce a work of literary or dramatic 
pretence, had indeed designedly forborne any such effort ; she had 
addressed herself to an uncultivated class, and written down to her 
public. ‘‘Now that professional distinctions are extinct,” she 
continued, ‘“‘and the fusion of the educated classes has smoothed 
the surface of society to a railroad level, a mere daguerreotypic 
picture of the manners of the day would afford little satisfaction to 
play-goers accustomed to the disproportion and caricature established 
into the custom of the stage by the exigencies of our colossal patent 
theatres.” As a dramatist, therefore, she had attempted a broader 
style than: had characterised her writings as a novelist. She had 
laboured to produce in the interest of the theatre an acting rather 
than a reading play, “‘a piece likely to provoke the greatest mirth 
of. the greatest number, and reward by overflowing audiences the 
spirited liberality of the manager.” Unfortunately the public were 
not taken into the dramatist’s confidence. Expectation prevailed 
that instead of “‘a bustling play of the Farquhar or George Colman 
school,” the prize-drama would prove to be “‘ what is termed a high- 
life comedy, a style of piece which the experience of the last twenty 
years had proved to be wholly ineffective on the modern stage.” 
And certainly this expectation was encouraged by the prologue, 
delivered by Mr. Webster, in which the comedy was described as 
representing “Life as it is and manners as they go.” ‘The old 
stock plays, made up of tie-wigs, stiff brocades, and trite moralities, 
were obsolete, it was urged. 


To-night our cost and care, 
Would picture English manners as they are ; 
Be yours the kind requital of our task, 
A patient audience isthe boon we ask, etc., etc. 
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But assuredly the comedy of “Quid pro Quo” pictured life and 
manner most farcically and absurdly. 

The scene is laid at Hunsdon Castle and in its edahinabaa 
The Earl of Hunsdon, represented by the actor familiarly known as 
“Tom Stuart,” and long connected with the Haymarket and 
Adelphi Theatres, is described in the play-bill as “a retired states- 
man ;” but he says of himself that he has been simply jockeyed by 
his colleagues out of a seat in the Cabinet.. His vote in the Lords 
and his family borough were insufficient to keep him in office, but 
by wresting from the Opposition the borough of Oldfield and one 
of the seats for his county, he hopes to double his claims to power, 
and even possess himself of the blue riband. The sixth, seventh, 
and eighth Earls of Hunsdon had worn the garter. Why should 
not the ninth earl do likewise? “ Political influence, you. know,” 
his lordship observes to his lawyer and agent, Cogit, “is a question 
of two and two make four.” Cogit notes: “Simple addition! I 
always fancied it a matter of division.” With this view Hunsdon 
Castle has. become the scene of great festivity and princely hos- 
pitality ; oxen are roasted whole, blankets are given to the poor, 
Lady Hunsdon receives the whole county as her guests, gives 
brilliant fétes, including a series of amateur theatrical performances, 
and even extends her welcome to a vulgat tuft-hunting neighbour, 
“a, retired cit,” late of Gracechurch Street, stationer, but now of 
Hollyhock Lodge, “a staring red-brick house in the middle of a 
grass-plot, like a lobster garnished with parsley,” who, it is 
proposed, shall be his lordship’s candidate for the borough of 
Oldfield. Lady Hunsdon is described as a dear fanciful creature, 
who. brings down to the country some new craze every season from 
town: “the last new folly in vogue, guano, the polka, the 
unknown tongues, teetotalism, capering or vapouring for the 
million, mesmerism, hydropathy.” Captain Sippett, a toady and 
hanger-on of the Hunsdons, for ever employed in carrying her 
ladyship’s lapdog, and accomplishing like inferior offices, describes 
her as “‘ turned decidedly blue,” and explains that “in fashionable 
parlance a ‘blue’ means any literary lady who is not deep ‘ read.’ ” 
Lady Mary Rivers is the only daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Hunsdon, and Lord Bellamont, an Eton boy of fourteen, “a 
diamond edition of the slang dictionary, a monkey miniature of 
man,” dressed in “the extreme of the. slang fashion,” is their 
only son. This part wags represented by the admired Mrs. Nisbett, 
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but with incomplete success. The great abilities of the actress 
could not be displayed to advantage in the character of Lord 
Bellamont; she was accustomed to appear as the fine ladies and 
dashing coquettes of comedy, and without doubt her personation of 
the slangy school-boy considerably increased the farcical tendency of 
the play. Mr. Farren represented Sir George Mordent, described 
as “kinsman to the Earl,” a critical and philosophical personage 
whose chief occupation is to comment upon the proceedings of the 
other characters, and to denounce their speeches as “ claptrap,” 
that catchword being made available in almost every scene, and at 
every possible opportunity. 

Mr. Jeremy Grigson, the retired stationer, and his wife, per- 
sonated by the excellent artists, Mr. Strickland and Mrs. Glover, 
supply the work with its low-comedy element, but are purely con- 
ventional characters. Mr. Grigson has his catchword, and is con- 
tinually required to observe: ‘‘ Mrs. G., you're a wag!” He is a 
vulgar tradesman, who cringes before his social superiors, is much 
shocked at his wife’s want of manners, aspires to the represen- 
tation in Parliament of the borough of Oldfield, and aims to find a 
husband for his daughter Ellen among the fine gentlemen at 
Hunsdon Castle. Mrs. Grigson is distressed by her lord’s 
ambition; “It will bring,” as she says, “her grey hairs in sorrow 
to a wig;” she looks back regretfully upon “the pleasant 
cheerful rumble of Gracechurch Street;” dislikes Hollyhock 
Lodge, and declares that “the stillness of the country makes her 
ears sing ;” and that “people must be lord and lady born to put 
up with such grumpy solitude.” 

In dramatic interest the comedy is far from strong. Such 
story as it sets forth is of slight constitution, is rather incoherent, 
and arrests attention only in a very moderate degree. Henry, a 
lientenant in the Navy, and the nephew of Jeremy Grigson, has 
returned to England after an absence of three years with his ship 
on the India station. He has returned in the hope of marrying 
his cousin Ellen and securing her fortune of forty thousand pounds, 
but learning that his uncle is much opposed to this project, he is 
persuaded by his aunt, Mrs, Grigson, to assume the name of his 
messmate, Lord Algernon Fitz-Urse, and for a while to pass himself 
off as that youngnobleman. It is thought that Mr, Grigson will 
not recognise his nephew, and will welcome the pretended Lord 
Algernon as a suitor for the hand of Ellen, “snapping him up as a 
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gudgeon does a worm.” Henry assumes very fashionable clothes, 
Mrs. Grigson declaring him to be “the very moral of that little 
hop-o’-my-thumb, young Bellamont, magnified in an aromatic 
microscope ;” he is most obsequiously received by his uncle and 
introduced to Lady Hunsdon, who pronounces him “the perfection 
of a tiger,” and carries him off to Hunsdon Castle to take part 
in her amateur theatricals. At the Castle, Henry forgets his 
cousin Ellen and falls in love with Lady Mary. To Ellen this is 
of small consequence, for she cares nothing for Henry, having 
bestowed her affections upon a mysterious youth named Rivers, 
who proves to be the cousin of Sir George Mordent, and 
another “kinsman to the Earl.” Rivers is also carried to the 
Castle, a notion prevailing that he has been engaged as a singer to 
appear with the amateurs. The humours of private theatricals are 
exhibited and some portions of a Spanish comedy of intrigue are 
presented upon a drawing-room stage, Lord Bellamont appearing in 
the costume of a court page and making the most of his part. Then 
there arise certain complications because of the private under- 
standing subsisting between Henry, the pretended Lord Algernon, 
and his aunt, Mrs. Grigson, which rouses the furious jealousy of 
Jeremy Grigson. A report is spread that the real. Lord Algernon 
has returned from India without leave after mortally wounding a 
brother-officer in a duel, and that a warrant has been issued for his 
apprehension upon a charge of murder; Henry is thus induced to 
throw off his disguise and unfold himself. The play concludes with 
the pairing of Henry and Lady Mary, of Rivers and Ellen, and 
with the political discomfiture of Lord Hunsdon and Jeremy 
Grigson, for while they have been otherwise occupied, Cogit, the 
lawyer, has been quietly canvassing, and has secured his own return 
for the borough of Oldfield, Mrs. Nisbett, still as Lord Bellamont, 
delivered the epilogue, descriptive of an Eton boy’s prospects and 
aspirations. 

To-day, school’s up! We've done with stale old Ilion, 

Learning is now mere physic for the million ; 

E’en the fifth form has cut both sage and poet ; 

We all are out, and all our mothers know it! 

London, dear London, with its thousand charms, 

Smiles in my face and courts me to its arms ! 

What if I try the Household’s bright brigade ? 

. Dazzle at levees, conquer—on parade— 


Astound the park, prate about “one of us,” 
And swell the Bravos of the Omnibus ? 


» 
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Victim to starch—to all the sex, a Nero— 

My tiger’s prey, my valet’s slave—and hero ! 

At Epsom, Ascot, Newmarket, of course, 

Eager to stake my kingdom for a horse ! 

Or, when at Cowes our modern Nelsons anchor, 

And furl, with snow-white hands, the jib and spanker, 
To brave, amid the gallant R. Y. C.s, 

Three tedious weeks, the bottle and the breeze ! 


Then followed a curious allusion to the author of “ Coningsby ” 
as the leader of the Young England Party. Mr. Disraeli was then 
member for Shrewsbury. 


Or what if sobered, cash and courage spent, 

I vex the drowsy ear of Parliament ? 

My empty head with streaming locks supplied— 
Locxs—et preterea nihil—Young England’s pride ! 
On sugar-duties show my vote invincible, 

And stun them with “the voluntary principle ?” 


“Quid pro Quo” was written with some smartness if with 
inferior taste. The dialogue was of the pert and punning sort, 
with here and there approaches to wit and humour, and oftentimes 
a declension into mere vulgarity. The work was not designed to 
be read; it did not and it does not offer any temptation to 
readers; on the stage it did not succeed, although Mrs. Gore 
claimed that her play, condemned and in a great measure 
unheard at its production, was afterwards repeated with “a result 
as brilliantly successful as the first ordeal was vexatious.” Like 
“The Rivals,” as she urged, “ unfortunate in a first representation, 
it now succeeds in drawing crowded houses and eliciting the hearty 
laughter so welcome to the ears of the performers.” But this 
seeming prosperity did not endure. No doubt the public were for 
a while curious on the subject, and the manager did all he could to 
promote the interest of the comedy and to retain it upon his stage. 
“ Quid pro Quo” was played for some five weeks therefore, but to 
audiences that gradually diminished and departed, and its final 
representation was at length announced. So the prize comedy 
vanished from the stage, to which it has never since been invited 
to return. 
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POPULAR PLAYS. 


IIIl.—* RICHELIEU.” 





Ful’ was surely only a natural sequence 
SM that Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, 
having made his first dramatic suc- 
cess at Covent Garden Theatre, and 
with Mr. Macready, should desire to 
follow it up on the same ground, 
and with the same actor and manager. 
Thus, early in the second season of 
Mr. Macready’s management, came 
the pleasing intimation from’ Sir 
= E. L. Bulwer that he had made the 
liad sketch of an historical play on the subject of Richelieu, and 
that it was ready for perusal. No time was lost; Mr. Macready 
gave the author an early appointment, and the sketch was read. 

It would appear that author and actor met frequently to discuss 
the plot and conduct of the story; that the play was submitted 
almost act by act; that while Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer in some 
instances combatted Macready’s objections, he invariably ended 
by giving way to them—in fact he grew delighted with the 
proposed changes. The idea of the play was suggested at the 
end of October, and in less than one month, November 21st, 
the five acts were sent to Mr. Macready in their completed form. 
From this date it absorbed much of Mr, Macready’s time and 
thought; he was evidently much caught by it, it was read to his 
family, it was marked for cutting, he read it on his way to the 
theatre—in fact Richelieu must have haunted him. Although 
acting * nightly such parts as Prospero, Iago, and Werner, 
rehearsing ‘‘ William Tell,” and attending the rehearsals of pieves 
in which he did not act, he yet found time to read all books 
which could help him in the study of the character of Richelieu. 

Before reading the play to the actors who were to take part 
in it, Mr. Macready read it at his own house to some friends and 
critics. It is related in his diary how he gave pencil and paper to 
each, asking them to note down their opinion, but not to speak 
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or in any way interrupt'him during the reading. That the play 
was listened to with the deepest interest one can well imagine. 

As an instance of the beauty of Mr. Macready’s reading, I may 
here relate what I have often heard told in the green-room of the 
Haymarket Theatre. When Mr. Macready was playing his farewell 
engagement there, and running through the performance of all his 
popular characters, it was decided to give one or two representations 
of * Richard IT.,” a play only seldom acted. When the company 
heard this, they asked Mr. Macready to read the play to them—a 
very unusual circumstance; he complied with the request, and on a 
fixed day the company assembled in the green-room, where they 
listened with delight, not only to the exquisite poetry of the play, 
but to the masterly conceptions of the various characters. 

** Richelieu” was read to the Covent Garden Company early in 
the new year, 1839, soon after the launching of the pantomime, 
when there came a slight cessation of work. Every one was 
enthusiastic. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, who was not present, 
heard the verdict with delight. Thus the first step was a success, 
but between this and the production lay much heavy work. With 
such a company as was then to be found at Covent Garden, there 
was not much difficulty in getting a strong cast. Herein, however, 
Mr. Macready departed, and very wisely, from an old custom 
that had prevailed “time out of mind,” namely that of giving the 
character of the page to an actress. It was time to break through 
this stupid rule, and Mr. Howe, then a rising young actor, was 
selected to play Francois—the same Mr. Howe whom we have 
known so many years at the Haymarket, and who is now doing 
good service at the Lyceum. In recent revivals, managers have 
followed this example, and I must say with advantage to the play. 
There are young men on the stage, young men who are beginning 
to climb the ladder, and: Francois is a capital part to fall to 
their loi. 

Mr. Macready took infinite pains over the rehearsals. Although 
his own character demanded unremitting study, he had a keen eye 
to all that was passing around him; the acting of others did not 
escape him; he went over the scenes privately with some of the 
actors. With Mr. Elton, who played Louis XIII., he did more 
than this: he sent for him to his room, and read extracts from 
Cing Mars, to show him the weak and nervous character of 
the king. “Richelieu” was produced March 7th, and it was 
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enthusiastically received by a crowded house, and Mr. Macready, 
on being loudly called for, announced the play would be repeated 
every evening. 

No doubt the name of Richelieu has a certain fascination about 
it, hence it is admirably suited to the dramatist. Like our own 
Wolsey, he is a familiar picture. We may have our preconceived 
notions of his character; we may think him cold and ambitious, 
having only the welfare of France at heart when his own interests 
are concerned, but all this, if it be the opinion of some, is not the 
judgment of everyone; however, it is no less the material for the 
dramatist, and he is free to mould it after his own taste and fashion. 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer gives us a Richelieu who is warm- 
hearted, unselfish, with the love of country ‘“ paramount o’er all.” 
By turns the old man is grand, nay terrible, then full of sly humour, 
with a keen appreciation of a joke. If the real Richelieu differs 
from the stage Richelieu, the author has only taken a poet’s 
license. Doctors differ, so do histérians. Mr. Wills has not followed 
history with slavish obedience, but in departing from it, when he 
makes a good play, we do not quarrel with him. So then with 
Richelieu ; he may or may not have been the man we see set before 
us; no matter, we have a character that is strongly dramatic, full 
of great opportunities for the actor, especiaily so if he be a 
comedian as well as a tragedian. There are also the ever shifting 
changes from feebleness of age to indomitable will and power; 
the pride and pomp of state; the downfall and the restoration. 
What a world of wealth is all this to lie within the actor’s grasp! 

There are certain stage effects which cannot fail, but they grow 
out of the situation, they are not dragged into position. I have 
often wondered how far the actor's knowledge of these effects 
helped the author. There can be no doubt that Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer worked con amore with Mr. Macready, and that 
the play was submitted to the actor, as it grew. Such collabora- 
tion is in the. best interest of the stage, and should be more 
frequently in use. Witness the coup de thédtre im the sudden 
appearance of Richelieu, after his reported death, to the great 
discomfiture of his enemies; again when he is brought into the 
presence of the King in the last act. He is then supposed to be 
dying, he resigns his ministry, and yet keenly watches the 
embarrassment of the King and the new minister ; then, when as it 
were crashed and fallen, comes the renewal of his power and 
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vigour. New life is given to him as he grasps the conspirators’ 
despatch, the possession of which foils his enemies and reinstates 
him in the Royal favour. The launching of “the curse of Rome” 
is, of course, one of the test scenes of the character. Let the actor 
only rise to the occasion, and the ‘effect is grand. The audience— 
that is to say, many of them—know this scene is in store for them ; 
they sit hushed with bated breath until the last words are spoken. 
The speech might almost have been an anti-climax, had not the 
dramatist, with consummate skill, reserved some powerfu! lines to 
bring down the act-drop. 

The love story of De Mauprat and Julie de Mortemar is not 
strong. It is essential to the main interest of the play, but it does 
not absorb much interest, or create much sympathy. These two 
characters are, as it were, the pawns upon the chess-board, but 
Richelieu is the player. They are moved hither and thither for 
defence or for attack, but the mainspring of their own action is 
altogether wanting. Of course Mr. James Anderson and Miss Helen 
Faucit, then the best representatives of all that-was chivalric and 

- idyllic, gave immense strength to the cast. The King is a small part, 
but in competent hands much may be made of it; such was the case 
when Mr. John Clayton played it at the Lyceum; the character is 
often slurred over, and thus it becomes a nonentity. Baradas 
belongs to the unthankful range of parts; he is a villain, but not a 
consummate one—in fact, there is this anomaly about him, if he were 
much worse he would be much better. Frangois is the very anti- 
thesis of Baradas; it is only a pleasure to act the part. Joseph 
and Huguet, if small parts, are still important. Marion de Lorme 
has little else to do than look handsome. 

Richelieu is a favourite character with all tragedians. We have 
seen in the earlier portion of this.paper how much Mr.’ Macready 
admired the play; he had evidently an enjoyment, a positive 
pleasure in acting-it. Mr. Phelps frequently acted Richelieu; he 
was admirably suited to the character, because he ‘was a good 
comedian as wall as a tragedian. ‘There is an excellent: likeness of 
him in this part at the Garrick Club; it is painted by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and was purchased by a subscription of some members 
of the club. It seems somewhat strange that Richelieu should not 
have been numbered amongst the characters of Mr. Charles Kean— 
surely it would have suited him; but I cannot find it on record that 
he ever'acted it. He certainly did not in London. Cardinal Wolsey 
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was a favourite character with him; Cardinal Richelieu might have 
proved a good companion-picture. Mr. Henry Irving has revived 
the play at the Lyceum. Mr. Barry Sullivan stars with it. Mr. 
Edwin Booth is now acting it at the Adelphi Theatre, Many of 
his admirers incline to place this personation foremost in his 
répertoire. Criticism has very recently thoroughly discussed the 
merits of this performance. 

There are many passages of great poetic beauty in the play, 
less of what is termed ‘‘ clap-trap” than in “Tho Lady of Lyons.’ 
The lines ending the first act : 

France! I love thee! 
All Earth shall never pluck thee from my heart ! 
My mistress France—my wedded wife—sweet France, 
Who shall proclaim divorce for thee and me ? 


have a charming flowing melody in them. While we listen to 
them we watch the speaker; the enthusiasm of the old Cardinal! 
rises with each couplet until the climax is arrived at with the last 
words: this is as it should be. 

There is ample opportunity in the play for scenic illustration. 
The Garden of the Louvre; the Palais Cardinal, its walls hung with 
tapestry and arras; and Richelieu’s Castle at Ruelle, are all to be 
made much of; yet somehow the play acts well without all the 
elaborate “appliances and means to boot” to which we have become 
accustomed ; consequently it must be a good acting play, and hence 
a popular play. Watrer Gorpon. 








Poent for Recitation. 


—-o. 


COMING HOME. 


By ALFrreD Beetyn. 


ROUND the cottage sweeps the northern blast, 

Icy and shrill ; the giant leafless elms 
That tower above the village moan and bow \ 
Trembling before the fierce relentless gale : 
And the thick snowflakes at their silent work 
Are swiftly hiding with a spotless robe 
The brown thatch’d cottage roof. Beneath that roof, 
Sad and alone this bitter Christmas-eve, 
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An old man sits. His head droops on his breast, 
And with a steadfast eye; that seems to read 
Past memories or future mysteries 

In the red glow, he gazes in the fire. 

As a quick dancing gleam now and again 
Starts up and plays around his silvery hair, 
The furrowed brow, the wan and wasted cheek, 
The dull sad eye, the bent enfeebled form, 
Proclaim with mute and pitying eloquence 

The gnawing anguish of a breaking heart. 

And still he sits, and still he gazes on, 

As though the fire held all he loved on earth. 
All that he loves? he has no one to love: 

His thoughts are in the past, and as he looks 
He sees betwixt the bars a Christmas-eve 

Ten dreary years ago—it seems to him 

Ten centuries—when he, poor broken wratch ! 
Was light of heart as any man on earth ; 

The happy husband of a loving wife, 

The doting father of a darling child. 

And eighteen years of peace and joy had passed, 
His fairy child the sunshine of his home ; 
Eighteen bright years of roseate happiness, 
Without one cloud to dim his sunny life. 

Then the dark shadow of the coming doom 
Fell o’er his house—and yet he knew it not. 
Honest and trusting, open as the day, 

Holding man’s honour dearer than his life, 
Could he read “ Villain” in the smiling face 
Of that glib youth who won his daughter’s love 
And when the mother’s heart was stirred with doubt 
' And vague foreboding of some coming ill, 
He answered, laughing: “‘ Never fear, good wife ; 
Marry above her station? what of that ? 
Our Mary’s sweet enough to wed an earl ; 
Th me, the young squire’s lucky winning her !” 
nd so his foolish dream went on and on, 
Until that awful morn when he awoke 
To learn the tidings of her shameful flight, 
And gaze upon the wreck of love and home. 
Blow followed blow ; his poor heart-broken wife, 
Crushed by her erring daughter’s load of shame, 
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Sickened and drooped ; and, all within the month, 
Died with her lost child’s name upon her lips. 
And he was left alone : and as he crept 

Back from her grave to what was once his home 
His heart was hardened ; with a fearful oath 
He cursed alike betrayer and betrayed, 

And raising up his hand toward the sky, 
“May God abandon me in death,” he cried, 
“Tf ever I look on her face again ; 

Though she were starving at my very door 
May God’s curse seize me if I succour her ! ” 
Ten years ago, ten dreary years ago. 

Louder and fiercer blows the chilling blast, 
Moaning and sighing through the leafless trees ; 
Closer the old man cowers o’er the fire, 

Spreading his hands towards the dancing flame. 

“A fearful night!” he mutters ; then he thinks 

Of his grim oath, and wonders—Is she dead ? 
“May God abandon me ”—Hark! what was that ? 
Nothing—the wind was howling round the door 
And moved the latch a little. But that cry ? 

Like a stone statue sat the old man there, 

His heart like ice, his face the hue of death. 

Again that ery. Hush! ’twas a human voice 

That mingled with the howling of the wind. 
“Father!”. A mighty trembling seized the man, 
But still he answered not. Faint came the cry, 
“Father, have pity on me; let me in!” 

And still the old man trembled more and more, 

But still he answered not. Loud shrieked the blast, 
Like some lost spirit in eternal woe ; 

And as its wail rang louder round the house 

Once more that cry came faintly from the door : 
“Father, ’m dying! I, your only child ! 

Forgive me! pity me! Oh, take me home!” 

And then a fierce convulsion shook the man ; 

With a half sob he staggered to his feet 

And turned towards the door; but even then 

He started back, and throwing up his hands, 

“‘My oath, my oath!” he cried; and, sinking down, 
He stopped his ears, and crushed his bleeding heart, 
And sat and gazed and gazed into the fire. 


_ 
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The night wore on, the embers sank and died ; 
The wind howled ever fiercely round the house, 
But all beside was still; the cry had ceased. 

In the dark chamber motionless he sat, 

Shutting his ears against the moaning blast ; 
Alone? no, not alone ; for as he sat 

A spirit seemed to pass before his eyes, 

And through the gloom he saw his wife’s dead face, 
Sad and reproachful, gazing into his ; 

And as she passed, a deep and mournful voice 
Stole through the fast-closed portals of his ears : 
‘Too late for mercy now, our child is dead!” 

And then the mighty torrent of remorse, 
Bursting the floodgates of his anguished soul, 
Washed out the crimson record of his oath ; 
And with a cry that froze upon his lips 
He started to his feet and gained the door. 
An awful terror whispered at his heart, 
And the dread words rang loud within his ears, 
‘Too late, too late! our child is dead—dead—dead !” 
He tore the iron fastenings from the door 
And flung it wide: and as the shrieking wind 
Rushed in triumphant with its snowy freight, 
Across the threshold fell—a frozen corpse. 

He spoke no word, he never uttered cry, 
But, clasping his dead child against his breast, 
He sank and fell beside the open door, ° 
And his worn soul went forth to meet his child, 
And kindly death joined hand in hand for aye, 
The storm their requiem, and their shroud the snow. 

And when the morning rose, and Christmas bells 

Proclaimed glad tidings of great joy to men, 
They knelt for mercy at that opening door 
Where the great Father of forgiving love 

Welcomes His erring children’s coming home. 
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BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 
A Memoir. 


By J. Patcrave Simpson. 


HE name of Benjamin Webster will carry 
2 ‘back the memory of old play-goers to a 
very remote period; and his death, which 
. eee ere took place on Saturday, the 8th of July 
BJ == last, when, ripe with years, and ripe too 
| i ae Zor ae 
xs “ ay > with honours, he bowed his head at last 
‘ under the burden of long life, at the age 
of eiglity-five, severed a link between the 
far past and the present of the British 
stage. This link, however, was not one 
which connected any old school of acting 
with the school of more modern times; for Benjamin Webster was 
of no school but that of nature. His style of acting had no 
connection with that of the much-vaunted old “palmy days;” it 
had no distinctive quality which separated it materially from the 
present newer style of histrionic art. His mannerisms—and he 
was not without certain peculiarities of diction—were due to his 
inborn nature, and not to the teachings of any school whatever. 
In all his various performances, ranging from eccentric comic 
character to the deepest pathos—and never did a more versatile 
actor tread the boards of the English stage—nature alone appeared 
to be his guide and teacher. In him we have lost a great actor. 
For -some years past, it is true, he has disappeared from public 
ken. Until a very advanced age he still held on. But time 
mastered him at last; and the younger generation of play-goers 
have never known him except by name—a name which all lovers 
of the drama cannot fail to honour. 

Benjamin Webster was born at Bath on September 3rd, 1798. 
We are told that he was originally intended for the Army, of which 
his father, Captain Webster, was a distinguished member, and 
was even promised a commission by the Duke of York. Be that as it 
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may, he broke away from parental wishes and control, even in 
his school-days, and “ran away”—how many of. our greatest 
actors have not done the same?—to follow his bent, and seek 
his fortunes on the stage. 

Those fortunes were miserable enough at first ; and Benjamin 
Webster, in later years, when standing at the head of his profession 
as actor, manager, and dramatic author, would narrate to his 
friends, with genial humour, his shifts and trials, and even 
sufferings, when tramping, often hungry and footsore, from one 
country theatre to another. His salary was of the lowest—his 
work arduous. But he held on, learning his art by practice and 
experience. His ambition to be an actor was proof against all 
struggles and ever-recurring difficulties. One advantage, however, 
he possessed which helped him greatly on his way, as slowly and 
painfully he climbed step by step the rungs of the histrionic ladder. 
He had already a great proficiency in fencing, dancing, and music, 
from early education. His violin-playing, which he exercised, in 
later years, in several of his parts, enabled him to earn an increase 
of salary as a member of the orchestra in the poor theatres, where 
such a talent could be appreciated and employed. And thus he 
mounted upwards, although by slow and painful steps. 

The youth seems to have obtained engagements at the Chel- 
tenham, Croydon, and Richmond theatres, playing parts of (what 
is technically called) “general utility,” and thus receiving that 
schooling which such a course of theatrical training best supplies 
to the aspirant who is resolved to master every detail of his 
profession. During this portion of his career, young Webster was 
engaged for a short time at the Coburg Theatre in London, since 
better known as the Victoria—the “Vic” of a melodrama-loving 
public—and he there appeared in a drama called “ Trial by Battle,” 
founded on a noted cause célébre, in which the brother of a 
murdered girl had challenged her supposed murderer to a trial of 
innocence or guilt by the force of arms—a process still at that time 
legally permitted by an almost obsolete but unrepealed statute. 
-He appears also to have subsequently found his place again in 
London at the Regency Theatre, since called the Queen’s, and now 
the Prince of Wales’s. 

A chance, however, came to determine the rise of Benjamin 
Webster in his career. His biographers tell us that he was 
engaged in a subordinate position at Drury Lane Theatre, when 
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the sudden illness of Harley, who was playing Pompey in “Measure 
for Measure,” induced the management to offer the character 
to young Webster, at that time almost unknown. But from 
Mr. Webster himself the present writer has heard a different 
version of this fortunate chance. 

Disappointed with the results of his long apprenticeship, he 
narrated, and almost despairing of ultimate success, with a heart 
sick from “ hope deferred,” he had quitted the career of his boyish 
ambition, and had established himself in a small bookseller’s shop 
in Holywell Street, when one morning an excited messenger 

. hurried in to tell him that in the emergency of Harley’s illness the 
management had remembered him. Would he—could he—take 
the part of Pompey at a few hours’ notice? The young actor was 
frightened and nervous. It was a “neck or nothing” venture. 
He screwed his courage to the striking place, played Pompey that 
night, to the great satisfaction of the management, and to his own 
future advantage. From that moment his career was marked by a 
steady upward rise. Parts of greater and greater responsibility 
were entrusted to him; and his name became known among 
theatrical circles. 

He was soon to be found as a member of the Haymarket 
company, working at his profession with unflagging ardour and 
industry, accepting parts of the most varied description, and 
bestowing an individuality on all. His progress was now rapid 
towards that artistic excellence which he was eventually destined 
to achieve. The “‘little theatre in the Haymarket” was at that 
time opened only in the summer months ; and in the winter seasons 
Benjamin Webster appeared at Covent Garden, then under the 
lesseeship of Mr. Osbaldiston, and occupied there the responsible 
post of stage-manager. But the greatest step in his career was 
still to come. In the year 1837 he was fortunate enough to find 
himself in a sufficiently strong position to be able courageously to 
assume the reins of management of the Haymarket Theatre. 

His first bold innovation as manager was to establish his theatre 
on the same footing as other London theatres. It was kept open 
for the entire year, and the name of “summer theatre” existed 
no longer. 

This management may be regarded as the culminating point 
of Benjamin Webster’s theatrical career. It was associated with 
some mighty strides in dramatic progress, both in acting and 
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literature. Under Mr. Webster’s auspices, plays were produced 
by the late Lord Lytton, Sheridan Knowles, Serjeant Talfourd, 
Douglas Jerrold, Lovel, Westland Marston, Planché, and other 
authors of note; and among his principal friends and supporters 
the new manager reckoned the names of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Forster, Edwin Landseer, and most of the celebrities of a brilliant 
period. The enumeration of the various plays of note which now 
delighted the play-going public at the Haymarket Theatre would 
lead too far; but among them may be reckoned such sterling 
and enduring plays as Sheridan Knowles’s comedy of “The Love 
Chase,” rendered memorable by the acting of Strickland, Mrs. 
Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, and Webster himself as Wildrake, and Lord 
Lytton’s brilliant comedy of “ Money.” 

Two experiments were likewise made: by the manager. The 
one of which was only a partial success, the other a failure, 
although both were undertaken in a laudable spirit. The first 
here alluded to was a revival of Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” as it might have been acted at Shakespeare’s own time, 
without scenic decoration, and with only placards hung up to 
indicate the nature of the supposed scene; Mrs. Nisbett and 
Webster being the Katherine and Petruchio. The second was the 
offer of five hundred pounds (a large sum for a dramatic work at 
that time) for a prize play, the merits of which were to be decided 
by a conclave of competent judges. The choice fell on “Quid pro 
Quo,” a comedy by Mrs. Gore, which entirely failed to please the 
public. Its history is related by Mr. Dutton Cook on another page 
of this magazine. 

The dramatic artists engaged by Webster deserve, at the 
same time, brilliant mention. Besides those already mentioned 
as illustrating the comedy of “The Love Chase,” are to be 
found the names of Macready, Charles Kean, William Farren 
the elder, Elton, Buckstone, Charles Mathews, Wrench, David 
Rees, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Charles Kean, Miss Helen Faucit, 
Mrs. Stirling, and many others of distinguished talent and note. 
It cannot be denied that the Haymarket era under Webster's 
auspices was a brilliant one. In his -valedictory address, on 
leaving the theatre, he announced to the public that during 
his lesseeship of the theatre he had paid thirty thousand pounds 
to authors, sixty thousand pounds for rent, and had introduced 
lighting by gas into the establishment. 
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In 1844, Benjamin Webster resigned the Haymarket manage- 
ment into the hands of Mr, Buckstone, and confined himself 
entirely to that of the Adelphi Theatre, with which he had been 
for some time connected, under the immediate superintendence of 
Madame Celeste. In the temple of melodrama and farce which 
Webster rebuilt and re-decorated, and which now appeared as the 
new Adelphi Theatre, a very fine company was again collected by 
the manager. Besides himself and Madame Celeste—one of the 
best of melodramatic pantomimists—we find the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan, Leigh Murray, Miss 
Woolgar (afterwards Mrs. Alfred Mellon), Wright, Toole, and 
_Paul Bedford. 

The Adelphi management was made memorable by such pieces 
as “The Willow Copse,” “Janet Pride,” ‘ Belphegor,” and “‘ The 
Dead Heart,” in all of which the talent of the manager shone 
with increased lustre. The new Adelphi was also the cradle of 
Boucicault’s ‘‘ Colleen Bawn”-—a mine of wealth in itself; and it 
witnessed the first appearance here of the inimitable Jefferson in 
“Rip van Winkle.” Besides the parts to which allusion has been 
already made, Benjamin Webster displayed the most consummate 
art in the characters of Lavator, Tartuffe in Oxenford’s version of 
Moliére’s play, Triplet in ‘Masks and Faces,” Giles Fairfield in 
““Who’s Your Friend,” and Stanislaus de Fonblanche in “ The 
Roused Lion.” It may be said that in all the impersonations he 
undertook he proved himself to be a careful, zealous, and successfub 
student of the art to which he had devoted his life, and that in 
all he displayed an originality as well as earnestness of conception. 
The variety of characters in which, little by littie, he worked his 
way to renown and prosperity was almost marvellous, particularly 
when it is remembered that much of his time and talent was 
bestowed on his numerous dramatic works. He was a most: 
prolific writer. Most of his works, to be sure, were adaptations 
from the French; but many of these, such as “One Touch of 
Nature,” and “The Laughing Hyena,” still hold the stage. 

Among his numerous avocations he was also a great supporter, 
and an active official, of the most prominent theatrical funds. He 
founded also, with much pains and labour, the Dramatic College 
for the support of old actors and actresses. But this institution 
was destined to failure and an ignominious end. 

The time came at last for his retirement when already far 
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advanced in years, and a highly productive benefit at Drury 
Lane, in 1874, closed his histrionic career. 

In his youth Benjamin Webster must have been a very 
handsome man. Even in middle age his personal appearance 
was remarkable. His vigour and vivacity, almost to the end of 
his days, were very striking; and an unflagging spirit of vitality 
was a peculiar gift of his nature. As regards this latter exceptional 
quality, an anecdote may be considered worth recording. 

It is not generally known that some few years ago the subject 
of this memoir. was “laid out” for dead. His doctor and two 
of his intimate theatrical associates were with him at (what they 
considered) his “last moments.” “It is all over now,” said the 
doctor, as he covered the “corpse” with a sheet. What followed 
had better be told in Mr. Webster’s own words to the writer. 

“Well, sir! I felt a queer suffocating sensation; something 
was over my face. I snatched away the sheet—for such it was. I 
was alone. But there was alightin the room. So I got out of bed, 
put on my dressing-gown and slippers, and went down into 
the parlour. There, sir, sat my friends, drinking whisky and 
water—my whisky, sir—and saying, ‘Well, poor old Ben’s gone at 
last!’ ‘Am I?’ said I. You may guess what a turn the fellows 
had. But I was not going to let off the doctor, you know. We 
guessed he hadn’t gone far. I dressed quickly ; and, true enough, 
‘we found him at a neighbouring pot-house, sitting with his back 
to the door, and eating tripe and onions, sir, with a gin-bottle by 
his side, quite comfortable. ‘A pretty fellow you are to send me 
out of the world before my time!’ I shouted. You should have 
seen him. He started up as if he were shot. We all thoughi he 
was going off in a fit then and there, instead of me. He took me 
for a ghost! I don’t think he’ll send people into their graves 
in a hurry again!” 

Death was not victorious then. His day was only to come in 


the future. But Death has triumphed over his stout antagonist at 
last. 





OUR MUSICAL-BOX. 


Our Musical-Bor. 


N the 28th of June, the closing performance of the 
first German Opera season took place at Drury Lane. 
‘“‘Meistersinger” was the work selected by Hans 

Richter wherewith to bid his London friends and admirers “Auf 
Wiedersehen” until next October, and an absolutely unexception- 
able rendering of Wagner’s masterpiece afforded the audience 
an excellent pretext for giving unbridled expression, by 
enthusiastic plaudits and repeated “calls,” to the gratitude 
felt by the mmsical inhabitants of this metropolis towards 
their gifted, earnest, and indefatigable German visitors. As 
for Richter, poor fellow, if he worked his artists, vocal and 
instrumental, well-nigh to death—an accusation to which he 
certainly laid himself open whilst “Tristan” was in course of 
preparation—he never for an instant spared himself. One night 
during the terrible fortnight immediately preceding the production 
of that “ music-drama,” he refused a pressing invitation to spend 
Sunday—which should have been an off-day for him and his 
acolytes—with an intimate friend, in the following characteristic 
terms: ‘Forgive me, brother. It is not thine old Hans who 
refuses. Until ‘Tristan’ shall have been played I shall not be 
once again a human being!” At what a sacrifice of time, and 
an expenditure of labour, he, and those associated with him in the 
Drury Lane enterprise, fulfilled their engagements to the British 
public may be gathered from the following astonishing fact, which 
he himself imparted to me on the eve of his departure for Vienna. 
The German Opera Company’s total sojourn in London extended 
over sixty-four days all told, and during that time it underwent 
no fewer than ninety-two rehearsals (besides forty odd perform- 
ances) under his personal direction, This phenomenal assiduity 
on the part of leader and executants alike, accounts, to a great 
extent, for the admirable results achieved; but I venture to believe 
that few members of the several audiences wrought to an unusually 
high pitch of enthusiasm by the unprecedented all-round excellence 
of the performances in question, had the least apprehension of the 
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means by which that excellence was attained. Small wonder that, 
towards the end of June, Richter found his clothes fitting him with 
unfamiliar looseness, or that the leading soloists were a prey to 
chronic hoarseness-and exhaustion, or that the orchestra, as a whole, 
had acquired a “lean and hungry look,” when one reflects upon 
the performances and rehearsals, at the respective rates of five 
and ten per week, which all these worthy souls had been through 
during two summer months of the London fashionable season. 
I wish I could say with truth that the pecuniary outcome of such 
splendidly successful exertions had been even approximately 
worthy of them! 

x * a * * 

More than one-third of the total number of rehearsals were 
devoted to “ Meistersinger,” and “Tristan and Isolde,” which, 
as a matter of fact, repaid the pains bestowed upon them by 
turning out the only commercial successes of the series. Oddly 
enough, neither “ Tannhaiiser” nor “ Lohengrin” drew, although 
both these’ operas may fairly claim to be general favourites 
in London. “Flying Dutchman” was a loss, and so was 
“« Kuryanthe,” which totally failed to lay hold of the public, 
despite its great melodic attractions and admirable interpre- 
tation ; “‘ Fidelio” paid its expenses, but no more; whereas 
“‘ Meistersinger” and “Tristan” filled Drury Lane to the ceiling 
every time they were given, and were even the cause of actual 
money being turned away from the doors. “Tristan” was the 
chief effort of the Franke-Pollini enterprise; every imaginable 
resource of which in money, brains, labour, energy, and taste was 
lavished upon the production of this gigantic, incoherent, and 
terribly ponderous work. Let me at once admit that, being what 
I take it for—a musical monstrosity, bristling with unpardonable 
offences and insuperable difficulties—it was performed with a 
completeness that, as Richter himself confessed, had never hereto- 
fore been equalled in Germany, and will probably hereafter never 
be excelled anywhere. All that was possible in the. way of 
mounting, judicious allotment.of parts, inimitable stage-managing, 
accompanying, and leading, to make “Tristan” tolerable, was 
done. If this great endeavour failed to produce the desired 
result—as I think it did—no one but Wagner himself was to blame 
for the fiasco. A loathsome story, set to music that, is frequently 
ugly, - still oftener incomprehensible, and always tiresome, may 
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find favour with a few overwrought worshippers of its author, 
but can never achieve great and genuine popularity. To those 
endowed by nature with healthy musical instinct—with the gifts 
which are commonly spoken of as an “ear” and a “taste” for 
music—such works as ‘‘ Tristan” must appear (at least, so it seems 
to me) in the light of rank offences. Nothing in or of art has a 
right to be hideous in any of its parts. Whenever it is so, it is 
guilty of a crime that the public should never pardon, or even 
condone. ‘ Tristan,” as a musical composition, is steeped in this 
particular sort of turpitude. Asa poem, it is at once inflated and 
obscure in style, and revoltingly immoral in intention. Wagner 
has exhibited an ingenuity little short of fiendish in making 
his leading characters — those who give the opera its title— 
so vulgarly sensual and repulsively dishonourable, that no pure 
soul or commonly honest nature can possibly sympathise with 
either of them. ; 
7 « * * * 


By this time, I doubt not, all the readers of Tue Txsatre 
are more or less familiar with the plot of “Tristan,” which has 
been minutely explained and circumstantially narrated by many 
able writers in the daily and weekly press, who, however, have 
for the most part touched upon its abominations and absurdities 
with too light a hand. The libretto teems with suggestions of 
almost inconceivable vileness. What, for instance, can be more 
noisome than the thought underlying the Queen of Ireland’s gift 
to her daughter. upon the occasion of the latter’s trip to 
Cornwall? Isolde is destined, as her wicked old witch of a 
mother well knows, to espouse a King advanced in years. 
Therefore the royal sorceress, with sinister forethought, endows 
her with a combination of cellaret and medicine-chest containing 
four very rare and curious liquors. Two of them were intended 
for general use, pro re nataé, as the prescriptions say; the other 
two could have been meant for no other person than the 
unfortunate old gentleman upon whom Isolde was about to bestow 
her hand. .The Queen knew nothing of Tristan or of her 
daughter’s secret and unconfessed regard, for that handsome 
homicide, the slayer of an Irish nobleman #reviously betrothed to 
Isolde. Her purpose in providing the Princess with a love- 
philter and a death - potion will scarcely bear description. 
Isolde is acquainted with the peculiar properties of the drugs 
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supplied to her for household use—a fact which goes far to 
establish her complicity with her mother in respect to their 
destination. It is difficult to feel anything but disgust and 
contempt for a heroine lying under such a horrible imputation. 
That, in a fit of bad temper and ruffled vanity, she suddenly 
resolves to poison herself and the man who killed her sweet- 
heart, instead of the feeble old cackler awaiting her on the 
Cornish shore, only proves that, in way of turpitude, all is fish that 
comes to her net. One could understand that she should kill 
herself in preference to carrying out her mother’s instructions ; 
but there is really no excuse, good or bad, for her taking Tristan’s 
life. ‘When she directs Brangaene to pour out the draught of 
reconciliation, to be shared between Tristan and herself, she means 
murder. Brangaene, however, to whom the secrets of the 
travelling cellaret—apparently Isolde’s only article of luggage— 
have been disclosed, fills up the “loving cup” with the contents 
of the wrong bottle, a liquid the effect of which upon its 
consumers is such that it can scarcely be alluded to in commonly 
decent language. Wagner, however, makes a point of describing 
the effect in question, verbally and musically, to the best of 
his marvellous ability. 
* * * * * 

One more specimen of the “Tristan” libretto, and I have 
done with a work which I regard as a direct negation of musical 
art and an outrage upon public decorum. When Isolde finds 
herself upon the point of death in consequence of her nephew’s 
idiotic suicide, she expresses herself to the bystanders in the 
following remarkable language, translated faithfully from the 
original German: “ Clearer resounding, me surrounding, are they 
waves of soft airs? are they billows of delicious perfumes? As 
they swell and swirl round me, shall I breathe, shall I lurk? 
Shall I sip, dive down, exhale myself sweetly in scents? Shall 
_ I in the surging billow of the rapture-ocean, in the resonant 
echo of the odour-waves, in the blowing-entirety of the world- 
breath, drown, sink unconscious? Highest bliss!” Some of 
Richard Wagner’s utterest admirers esteem these lines to be quite 
too thrillingly poetical, They do not quite come up to my standard 
of what an operatic libretto ought to be, maybe because I have not 
the least notion of what they mean, if anything. Pitman himself 
is more intelligible. When Tristan and his aunt yell out in 
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unison such fulsome rubbish as “Love-holiest life rapture- 
sublimest weaving, delusionless lovely conscious wish for never- 
again-waking !” I think with a regretful sigh of 


When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 
*T will break your own to see, 


and acknowledge that Alfred Bunn has been at length beaten upon 
his own enigmatical ground by the Bayreuth Bard. 
* * # * * 


From “Tristan” to “ Velléda” is a wide jump—some estimable 
musician would say; backwards—others, for whose judgment 
I entertain profound respect, would say, forwards. To me the 
premiére of Lenepveu’s grand opera was an agreeable surprise, 
although I had been privileged to hear a good deal of the music 
“recited” on the pianoforte by the composer, and “ something more 
than hummed and less than sung” by the gifted creator of the title- 
role. I found it throughout a melodious, genial, and thoroughly 
well-constructed work, replete with pleasant tunes and scholarly 
part-writing. From beginning to end there is not an offensive 
bar in it, whilst three or four of the musical episodes comprised 
in its somewhat unwieldy dimensions fully deserve the epithet 
_“ charming.” “ Velléda,” as presented_,on its first night at Covent 
Garden, was unquestionably too long. Although it had been well 
rehearsed, and was played as “close” as was humanly compatible 
with the necessary changes of scene at the termination of each act, 
it did not end till nearly half-past twelve, so that one of its best 
numbers, a duet between Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini, 
was sung to a half-empty house. This untoward circumstance, 
the unfavourable effect of which upon the public temper was 
manifest in several press notices of the work, was due to Lenepveu’s 
not unnatural reluctance to authorise certain “cuts” urgently 
recommended to him by one of his best friends, whose advice, 
however, he subsequently adopted, thereby shortening the second ° 
performance by more than half an hour. The opera, however, 
was not only cried down by the leading London critics, but 
sustained mortal injury at the hands of the Covent Garden 
impresario; why, I am at a loss to conjecture, considering that 
Mr. Gye had expended large sums of money in mounting 
“ Velléda” with a splendour and completeness long unfamiliar 
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to the: Royal Italian Opera House. When a manager puts a 
novelty on the stage, quite unexceptionably, has it played to two 
crowded houses, announces its third performance, and then— 
withdraws it for no acknowledged reason, one is involuntarily 
reminded of Bismarck’s memorable remark to the late Duke of 
Augustenburg, when the latter respectfully declined to part with 
his birthright: “‘ Those who hatch a chicken can also wring its 
neck.” 
* * * * * 


The story of “Velléda” bears a strong family resemblance 
to that of “Norma.” Both these ladies are priestessés, pledged 
to perpetual chastity by awful vows, infringement of which is 
punishable by death. Both are irretrievably enamoured of gay 
and unscrupulous young Roman pretors, and come to signal 
grief in consequence of “stooping to folly” in that particular 
direction. In the sole respect of being unencumbered by 
a small but obtrusive family, Velléda has the advantage of 
her prototype; for she derives no benefit from the fact that 
her lover is a good fellow enough in his way, instead of being 
a contemptible cur, like Pollio. The love-intricacies of the 
tale, ‘set to music by Lenepveu, are a good deal more com- 
plicated than those immortalised in sound by Bellini. Velléda’s 
Roman officer is the object of two, if not of three, young ladies’ 
affections, and she herself is madly adored by a noble Gaul, one 
of her own countrymen, as well as by the gallant pretor. One 
of the enamoured damsels, by the way, is disguised in tights and 
a dummy harp, so as to pass for a minstrel youth; and although 
she sedulously displays her exuberant charms, which would do 
honour to the mother of six, to her beloved general at every 
available opportunity throughout Acts I. and II., he never so 
much ‘as suspects her real sex until the latter part of Act III., 
when she frantically avows what has been obvious for hours to 
every person in the house except himself. I may here remark, 
par parenthése, that the uncommonly buxom lady who impersonated 
Even—presumably a Welsh bard—was, as far as her singing was 
concerned, an odd example of every known vice of style and 
production save one, false intonation. That she screamed and 
quavered strictly in tune I would be the last person to deny. It 
was her only merit, and, as such, commands acknowledgment. 
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But it will never atone for her sins of commission and omission 
the name of which is legion. 
* * * * - 

The title-réle of Velléda is not much of a part for Adelina 
Patti; but she sang and acted it so magnificently on the 4th of 
July that no one present on that occasion is likely to forget her 
rendering of the loving and heroic but ill-fated Druidical priestess. 
Declamatory rather than lyrical, the music written. for Velléda is 
alike expressive and impressive—an absolutely ‘new departure” 
for the greatest vocalist living, the florid songstress, par excellence, 
of the day. There is not a roulade or a staccato passage in the 
whole part, which, with respect to its freedom from ornamentation, 
might have been composed by Richard Wagner himself. It is, 
however, uniformly melodious and appropriate to the situations 
of body and mind described in the libretto. I can conscientiously 
say the same of all the leading parts in Lenepveu’s opera. Celio 
(Nicolini) is a very desirable réle for a robust tenor, comprising 
as it does more “bits of fat” than that of Velléda herself. 
Ina (Madame Valleria) seems to have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the plot, but a great deal that is delightful to sing. The 
patriot Gaul, Teuter (Cotogni), has a fine song in the second act 
and an important share in several excellent concerted pieces; nor 
is the venerable Druid, Senon (De Reszke), denied opportunities 
of distinguishing himself as a basso of the deepest dye. Lenepveu 
uses his soloists generously, and is prodigal of “good things” 
to his orchestra. As his melodies. are not always strikingly 
original, and as there is nothing perplexingly “ occult” about his 
instrumentation, London critics—the same who so _ recently 
denounced the Nibelung composer for audacity and obscurity alike 
—have freely and almost unanimously stigmatised him as a mere 
copyist and pedant. I differ from them; and so, to my appre- 
hension, did the numerous and sympathetic audience thronging 
every part of Covent Garden Theatre on the night of Velléda’s 
first performance. It is all very well to say that, upon that 
occasion, the opera obtained nothing more than a succés: d’estime, 
and a modest one at that. As far asa thirty years’ experience of 
premidrés may have enabled me to judge, its reception by the 
public lacked no symptom of a real and solid success. Storms of 
applause greeted the conclusion of each act, several numbers’ 
were -vigorously re-demanded, the leading performers were 
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* called”, over and. over again,.and Lenepveu himself was twice 
imperatively summoned before the curtain, where he appeared 
hand-in-hand with the gifted and beautiful woman to whose 
staunch friendship and indomitable resolution he owes the 
production of his chief work upon the London stage. I am 
convinced . that the audience’ liked “Velléda,” and, but for its: 
excessive length, would have listened to it with genuine pleasure 
to the very end. 
* * * * * 

I cannot refrain from recording in this place my conviction 
that Adelina Patti, as singer and actress, has this season surpassed 
all her previous achievements, and that her glorious voice is more 
perfectly. beautiful now than it has ever hitherto been. It has 
over and over again been hinted in the columns of the daily 
and weekly press, since her return from America, that “‘her great 
physical powers show signs of decay,” that “the quality of her 
upper register has suffered deterioration,” and even that “her 
intonation, once so absolutely infallible, is no longer irreproach- 
able.” I am sorry to disagree with censors whose position may 
be held to vouch for their soundness of judgment, and I know 
how ill-advised it always appears to contradict one’s seniors, men 
of recognised authority and acknowledged influence; but I 
must do so on this. issue, or confess myself unworthy of the 
trust reposed in me bythe editor of Tuz Tuearrz, Madame 
Patti is: more traly the empress of song at the present moment 
than she was ten years ago. Her voice is at the zenith of its 
might, sweetness, and flexibility. Its quality is unique, and her 
production. of it incomparable....As for her intonation, I believe 
her incapable of singing a shade out of tune. Her permanent 
vocal station is the exact middle of the note. People who fancy 
they hear her straying from that central post make a great - 
mistake. It is not her voice that is out of tune, but their ears. 

* * * * * 

During the past season I have repeatedly encountered Signor 
Raimo’s “Drawing-room Orchestra” in society, always to my 
great delectation. It is a useful and meritorious institution, for 
which wealthy party-givers, who aim at combining a maximum 
of hospitality with a minimum of inconvenience to themselves, 
should be sincerely grateful to its originator. To such people, 
who abound in this huge busy-beehive of ours, Alberto Raimo 
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cannot but appear in the light of a benefactor. All they have 
to do is to send him a polite note mentioning the date of the 
party for which they desire to secure his services, and enclosing 
“‘a little cheque.” He will provide them with a musical enter- 
tainment, instrumental and vocal, of excellent quality, and take 
every description of trouble respecting it off their hands. His 
arrangements of overtures, operatic selections, dance music, etc., 
for a miniature band, including pianoforte and harmonium, are 
really admirable, as is his conducting. The idea which he has 
thus intelligently put into execution was altogether his own. 
Artist-like, he omitted to secure it from infringement by legal 
precautions. It has, therefore, been coolly appropriated by others, 
and under circumstances of peculiar aggravation to the author 
of its being. If only on the principle that every inventor should 
have the full benefit of his ingenuity, society should stick to 
Alberto Raimo and his drawing-room band, and steadfastly snub 
his plagiarists and their Bijou Orchestras. 
* . * * * 

Should it be true, as I have been assured, that Hans Richter, 
and the instrumentalists lately under his command at Drury 
Lane, are heavy losers by the collapse of the Franke-Pollini 
enterprise, I trust that the just and generous British public will 
insist upon seeing the greatest conductor alive and his splendidly 
efficient fellow-artists safely through their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments; so far at least as the latter may be directly attributable 
to their engagements in connection with German Opera. It 
would be too cruel were these fine players to lose the hard- 
earned remuneration of their two-months’ indefatigable labour 
at the Lane and the Hall—over ninety rehearsals and nearly 
forty performances! Nor can it be tolerated that Hans Richter, 
as it is heavily handicapped in the race of life by a wife and 
six young children, should find his income for the present year 
curtailed by several hundred pounds, for which he has given 
English music-lovers far more than “value received.” Whoever 
may suffer by Herr Franke’s bankruptcy, the genial, single- 
hearted Viennese Kapellmeister must be protected against actual 
loss by those who stand indebted to him for many a priceless 
hour of pure enjoyment. Wx, Bearry Kinesron. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 





MISS MEASOR IN ‘‘ODETTE.’’ 
MR. EDWIN BOOTH AS RICHELIEU. 







ISS MEASOR, who forms our photographic frontis- 
piece this month, first entered the theatrical profession 
) % in November, 1879, and travelled in the provinces 
<4 ** with Mrs. Chippendale for three successive tours: 
, “3 playing many parts and gaining much experience. She 

2% made her first appearance in London at the Court Theatre 
on September 24th last year, when she acted Leonie de Latour 
in “ Honour.” In the revival of “Engaged,” at the same theatre, 
on November 30th, she made her first success by her charming 
portrayal of the Scotch lassie, Maggie; and on February 15th 
she played Gladys in “My Little Girl,” and Mrs. Codham, the 
old and eccentric charwoman, in “The Manager,” both plays 
being also produced at the Court Theatre. Miss Measor was 
then specially engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft for the part 
of Margaret Eden in the production of “ Odette” at the Hay- 
market Theatre on April 25th. She has played the character 
during the three months’ run of the piece with a simple grace 
and fascination of manner entirely her own, and our stage will 
experience a loss when she goes this autumn to Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, for an eight months’ season. 

Edwin Booth, the great American tragedian, was born at 
Maryland, in the United States, on November 13th, 1833, a night 
memorable for a splendid shower of meteors. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that Edwin L. Davenport and John McCullough, names 
bright and honoured in the history of the American stage, were 
born on the same date, in the same month, but in different years. 
Edwin Booth made his first appearance on the stage at the Boston 
“Museum, on September 10th, 1849, as Tressil, in “ Richard the 
Third.” His father, Junius Brutus Booth, one of the greatest 
tragedians who ever lived, and the rival of Edmund Kean, was 
acting at this theatre, and Edwin assisted’ him as dresser. The 
prompter should have played Tressil, but not wishing to do so, 
persuaded young Booth to undertake the part, who consented, and 
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was duly underlined in the bills without his father being acquainted 
with the circumstance, who, when he read the announcement, 
simply remarked “Fool!” Upon the night of the performance, 
and when Edwin had dressed his father for Glo’ster and himself for 
Tressil, the eccentric parent took a chair, lit a cigar, and viewing 
his son with a critical eye, said: ‘Do you know that you are 
supposed to have been riding hard and far?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Then where are your spurs?” “I haven’t any.” “Take mine,” 
was the laconic rejoinder. The boy took the spurs, and after going 
on for his little scene with King Henry VI., found his father still 
sitting negligently in the chair, and composedly smoking his cigar. 
“‘ Give me my spurs,” he said ; and this was the only comment that 
Edwin Booth’s first professional appearance elicited from the parent 
whom he so fondly loved. But he afterwards discovered that his 
father had watched his first effort from the wing, with apparent 
satisfaction and interest, and then had hurried back to his 
nonchalant pose in the dressing-room. 

In the season of 1864-5, Edwin Booth acted Hamlet at 
the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, for a hundred successive 
nights, thereby accomplishing a feat hitherto unprecedented in the 
annals of the American stage, a feat all the more remarkable for 
having been performed in the closing months of the Civil War, 
when New York was in a state of consternation and excitement. 
But previous to this Mr. Booth had endured a trying experience. 
In the summer of 1852 he went with his father to California, 
where he was left to rough it, and there and in the Sandwich 
Islands and Australia, he had four years of the most severe 
training that hardship, discipline, labour, and stern reality could 
furnish. He returned to the United States in the autumn of 1856, 
appearing first at Baltimore, and then touring down South. In 
the summer of 1860 he came to England and acted in London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool, but returned to America in 1862, and 
from September 21st, 1863, to March 23rd, 1867, he managed: the 
Winter Garden Theatre, New York, which was burned down on 
the last-mentioned date. On February 3rd, 1869, he opened 
Booth’s Theatre, New York, at a cost of a million and a quarter 
dollars, which he managed until early in the year 1874. Since 
then Mr. Booth has kept out of theatrical management, but his 
public appearances in the United States have been frequent and 
most brilliant. Mr. Booth visited this country in 1880, opening 
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-the new Princess’s Theatre on November 6th as Hamlet. He 
subsequently appeared at the same theatre as Richelieu, Bertuccio 
in “The Fool’s Revenge,” Othello, Iago, Petruchio, King Lear, 
and Shylock.. His memorable engagement at the Lyceum, when 
he alternated the parts of Iago and Othello with Mr. Irving, 
will still be fresh in the memory of our readers. Mr. Booth 
played Richelieu at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday, June 26th, 
as his opening piece this season, and he is now acting Bertuccio 
at the same house. 








Our Llay-Box. 


“RICHELIEU.” 


uced at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday, June 26th, 1882, 
r. Edwin Booth’s first appearance in London this season. 


Lorp Lyrron’s Play ; re 
on the occasion of 


Cardinal Richelieu... Mr. Epwrn Boots. 
Louis XIII. ... .. 

Duke of Orleans 
Baradas 


De Mauprat wa 
De Beringhen... 


Francois ... .... ... Mz. Wa. Younee. 
De Clermont ... ... Mr. Hawrry. 
Captain of theGuard Mr. D. DantEts. 
First Secretary ... Mr. F. MELLIsH. 
Second Secretary ... Mr. J. Everswey. 
Third Secretary ... Mr. ArTH. GILLMORE. 
Marion de Lorme ... Miss BELLA PATEMAN 
Julie de Mortemar... Miss ELLEN Meyrick 


“ MACBETH.” 
As acted at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday, July 3rd, 1882. 


... Mr. Wa. RIGNOLD. Seyton 

... Mr. J. H. Barnes. Siward . : 
... Mr, H. R. Tgespate. | Physician... ... 
... Mr. Arraur Dacre. Bleeding Officer 
... Mr. A. Marraison. First Witch ... . 
... Mr, A. C. Litty. Second Witch... ... Mr. Watt. AVONDALE 
Si6 ... Mr. Coox. Third Witch ... ... Mr. Harry NIcHOLLS 
Donaldbain ..._ ... Miss L. Watkins. Second Apparition... Master Barry. 
Fleance and First Gentlewoman... ... Mrs, Barrert. 

Apparition ... ... Miss Katie Barry. Lady Macbeth .. Mapame Ristort. 


“ ELIZABETH.” 


Gracomettt’s Play in Five Acts ; as acted at Drury Lane Theatre on Friday, 
July 14th, 1882. 


. Mr. J. G. SHORE. 

.. Mr. Samvuer FisHer. 
... Mr. E. H. Brooke. 
.. Mr. Espen Prympron. 
.. Mr, Lin Rayne. 

.. Mr. Rost. Pareman. 


Joseph ; 
.. Mr. Ep. Price. 


Huguet 


Macbeth ... 
Macduff ... 
Banquo ... 
Malcolm ... 
Duncan 


... Mr. Arta. Estcovrr. 
... Mr. SoMERSET. 

... Mr. W. D. GresHam. 
.. Mr. T. Nye. 

.. Mr. Harry Jackson. 





Rol Earl of Essex Mr. J. H. BARNES. 


Cecil, Lord Burleigh Mr. A. MatruIson. 
Lord Howard of : 
Effingham ... ... Mar. A. C. Litty. 
Marquis di Mendoza MR. Watt. AVONDALE 
Davison .... .... ... Mr. Harry NICHOLLS 
Sir Francis Bacon ... Mr. AntTHUR DACRE. 


Elizabeth 


Sir Francis Drake ... Mr. T. Nyx. 

James VI. _...._... Mz. Atuausrus Cook. 
Hudson -.. «. Mr. W. D. Gresuam. 
Sir George Jackson Mr. Somerset. 

Lady Sarah Howard Miss Sopuiz Eyre. 
Lady Annie Burleigh Miss Mancr Carr. 
Mary Lambrun~ ... Miss Acres THomas. 


... Mapame Ristori. 


‘Last year I went to Boulogne as usual—it seems, indeed, that we 
all find ourselves at Boulogne when the summer comes round—and 


when at Boulogne I visited the fair. 


There is plenty to see at the 


Boulogne fair, and much to buy if you feel sodisposed. I saw some 
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curious sights—avenues of toy and curiosity shops, stacks of sweet- 
stuff; I saw that excellent comedian, Mr. J. L. Toole, trying 
to chaff an old Dutch spectacle-maker, who was not to be caught, 
however, by any amount of it; I saw small theatres and penny 
peep-shows, a hairless horse, and other monstrosities; a fortune- 
teller and a conjuror; but the sight that impressed me the most, 
hidden away in a canvas booth, was a giantess who gave her 
many admirers electric shocks! There she sat enthroned, this 
mountain of fat, an unwieldy but not a bad-looking giantess, 
a chatty, well-informed, amiable monstrosity; and her great 
delight was to catch hold of any visitor’s hand in order 
that she might give him a tingle of electricity and make him 
jump. No matter where you touched the Brobdingnagian 
beauty, the result was the same. She was connected in some 
mysterious way with an electric battery, and communicated her 
effects. She was transmitting tinglers all day long, and this 
giantess was on the whole the best fun of the fair. Honestly I did 
not think it a very edifying entertainment, but it was well enough 
for a country fair. We were in the full enjoyment of our holiday, 
and there was no need to be squeamish. But suppose, as I was 
perambulating the canvas fair on the Haute Ville of Boulogne, 
some one had whispered in my ear that this electric giantess, 
if transported to London just as she sat or ‘stood, without more ado, 
would fill to the utmost the largest theatre in London at the dullest 
part of the season and the hottest time of the year—suppose it 
had been suggested to me that good music would be put on one 
side, good singers cold-shouldered, beautiful ballets made a second 
consideration, our lovely English women rendered of no account, 
acting, singing, decoration, spectacle, art, all made subordinate to 
one abnormal monster—well, I should have laughed the Barnum to 
scorn who had such faith in monstrosities and the eccentricity of the 
English public. But, as it turns out, I should have been extremely 
wrong. Mr. William Holland of the Alhambra Theatre has proved 
that at any rate. He has discovered in Germany a giantess who 
does not give electric shocks, but who, massive, awkward, and 
unwieldy as she is, has managed to draw more people to the 
Alhambra Theatre than have ever before been known to assemble 
there at this time of year. I cannot say that I am particularly 
partial to anything that is unnatural, and I have no desire to see 
@ giantess, except in a caravan at a fair. 
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I have been imtroduced to Marian, Mr. Holland’s recent 
acquisition, and she is certainly an astounding young woman, but 
why she should have created such a furore at a theatre where the 
beauty of the English race is well represented,. puzzles me not a 
little. Mr. John Ryder has declared ex cathedr& that the play- 
going public does net want blank verse. Apparently it does 
not want singing, charming music, pretty dresses, scenery, and 
costly ballets; but it wants giantesses. This is a new departure 
in the matter of taste. Clubs are emptied, people remain in 
town longer than they intended to do, Parliament is disturbed, 
society is in a flutter and a ferment, because every evening 
at eleven o'clock at night, a young woman, “fearfully and 
wonderfully made,” waddles across the stage, and allows an 
army of the most beautifully made women in the world to 
pass under her extended arms. Here is Miss Constance Loseby 
singing even more charmingly than ever, and soothing the ear 
ef her audience; here is Mr. Paulton with his dry comicality ;. 
here are the best of dancing and decoration; but no one talks 
of anything else but Mr. Holland’s giantess, with her amiable 
unexpressive face, her clumsy gait, and her speechless look of 
dismay. She has been confirmed, so we are told by the 
advertisements, and of her youthfulness there can be no doubt. 
It does not amuse me to hear that she is growing; I only 
pity the fate of the poor girl so cruelly ill-used by Nature. 
Mr. Holland has rightly estimated the condition of public 
taste. He went abroad in search of novelty that would suit 
the patrons of a popular theatre; he came back with a giantess. 
If he takes the trouble to visit Boulogne fair a few weeks 
hence he may discover other attractions that will give good 
dividends to the shareholders of the Alhambra Company. He 
may pick up a eheap spotted man, or enter into amicable 
arrangements with the lucky owner of the hairless horse! I was 
told the other day when I was discussing the vulgar realism of 
modern melodrama, that such plays were not for me, that they. 
were not written for me or for anyone who thought asI did. But 
surely that does not prevent me from wondering at the changes in 
public taste or from uttering my feeble cry against the encourage- 
ment of the hideous in art,} the vulgar in taste, the monstrous in 
nature! 


As a relief to the German giantess, who does not speak a word 
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upon the stage, we have had, during the month, the pleasure of 
seeing Mr. Edwin Booth as Cardinal Richelieu in Bulwer Lytton’s 
fine play, and acting with even more than his accustomed fire, and 
also Madame Ristori playing with smouldering power as Lady 
Macbeth and Elizabeth of England. As a whole, the performance 
of “ Macbeth” at Drury Lane was not very creditable, though it is 
pleasant to recognise in Mr. J. H. Barnes an actor who can be bold 
without bluster and tender as well as strong. He played Macduff 
capitally and Essex with very genuine success. Who, I wonder, 
could have been responsible for the singular blunder in ‘ Macbeth” 
of filling the stage with soldiers and lining the heath with men at 
Macbeth’s first interview with the witches? Surely not a human 
being should know of this mysterious meeting except Banquo. 
What is the meaning of the tragedy if Macbeth’s army is familiar 
‘with so important a secret? Effect is all very well, but it should 
be justifiable effect. C. 8. 


“WON BY HONOURS.” 
An Original Comedy-Drama in Four Acts, by L. S. Dez. 


Produced for the first time on Friday, April 21st, 1882, at the Theatre Royal, Brighton. 
Produced in London at the Comedy Theatre on Wednesday Afternoon, July 12th, 1882. 


BRIGHTON. _. LONDON. 
Edmond de Vasseur Mr. F. H. Mackin Mr. E. S. Wittarp. 
Sir Arthur Vivian Mr. J. B. Gorpon Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Frank Tresham Mr. Junttan Cross... ... Mr. GzorGe ALEXANDER. 
M. de Luttaux Mr. ALFRED BurnHam.... _ Mr. T. W. RoBERTSON. 
Viscomte de eae Mr. Percivat CuaRKkE.... Mr. H. Firzparrick. 
M. de la Valliere .. Mr. G. Mayricox. 
Adolphe .. ... ... ... ... Mr. F. Royston ... ... .... MR. DE VERNEY. 
mise de Vasseur. Mrs. E. S. WILLARD. 
Lady Mabel Vivian Miss Fanny Broven Miss Dora VIVIAN. 
Any Keith ... ... .. Miss Lovuisze Gourtay ... Miss Errie Liston. 
acy Brookbank . ... «. Miss Carotine Hunter ... Miss Fanny RosBerTson. 
.. «- Muss Sopnie FarrsprorHer Miss Marion BEcKETT. 


Tus play is a very good work, if somewhat too lengthy for the 
‘amount of plot which it contains. Much of the first and the whole 
of the second act might be cut out without being missed, and the 
piece would gain by thus having its interest well sustained and 
evenly balanced. It would play closer and quicker, and in a 
shorter time. Thus reduced, it would stand a considerable chance of 
success when acted by a powerful, or rather, an adequate company. 
The dialogue, too, is sadly deficient in terseness, and is, indeed, 
grievously dull and commonplace. The story of the play is the 
old- one of the sinful woman repentant of her weakness, striving 
to throw aside the glamour of wickedness and hollow gaiety for 
a life of innocence and peace. Edmund de Vasseur is the keeper of 
@ Parisian gambling-house, and uses his sister Louise—who is his 
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only relation and under twenty-five years of age, and, therefore, 
according to the law of France, under the control of her brother— 
as a decoy for the rich frequenters of his establishment. The girl 
is young and pretty, and loves Sir Arthur Vivian, a mean 
individual who lets Louise imagine that he returns her affection, 
and does not say that he is already married and has a little son. 
This boy is saved from being run over by Louise—who has escaped 
from her brother’s house—and in gratitude Lady Vivian takes her 
into her own house and protects her. Then Louise learns that 
Sir Arthur is married. Frank Tresham, who is seeking to find the 
man who has driven a friend of his to suicide, discovers him 
in De Vasseur, but not before he has told the scoundrel of his 
sister’s whereabouts, and accused Louise of eloping with Sir 
Arthur. De Vasseur tries to force his sister back to his house, 
bnt is stopped from carrying out his desire for the fatal reason 
that he. has forged a cheque which is in possession of young 
Tresham. This young man kindly consents not to prosecute 
De Vasseur if he will agree not to molest his sister. In this 
De Vasseur readily acquiesces, and so ends it, There are many 
incongruities in the play, but if judiciously altered, as I have 
suggested above, it might succeed. The chief character in the 
drama is that of De Vasseur, acted by Mr. E. 8S. Willard, and 
it is not too much to say that there are few actors on our stage 
who could have played the part with such intensity and art. 
For the heroine, as played by Mrs. Willard, I cannot say so 
much, The part requires a physical strength and force which 
Mrs. Willard does not possess. She suggested what she would 
do with the part had she the necessary power for it, but beyond 
suggesting the character she could do little else. Mr. George 
Alexander played with ease and lightness as Frank Tresham, but 
his performance was not sufficiently powerful in the one scene 
where a display of passion should have been made by the actor. 
Miss. Dora Vivian was totally inadequate for the part of Lady 
Vivian, and besides looking tall and handsome, she did little else. 
Miss Effie Liston and Miss Fanny Robertson, Mr. T. W. Robertson, 
and Mr. de Verney, played smaller parts capitally. The play 
was well put on the stage, and at its conclusion Mr. Willard, 
in:response-to the well-meant applause of friends, led the blushing 
young authoress in front of the curtain. A. B. 
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“GAMMON.” 
A Comedy in Three Acts, by Jamzs Mortimer ; founded on “ La Poudre.aux Yeux.” 
Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre on Thursday Afternoon, July 13th, 1882. 


Mr. Hampbres Potts a J. F, Youne. eg Potts .. ... Mars. W. Sipney. 
Dr. Sweetman Mr. J. MActEan. Mrs. Sweetman ... Mrs. LzicH. 
Gade Jonas Streaky Mr. Epwarp Price. | Emily aapenen ... Miss G. GoLpNeEy. 
Frederick Potts . Mz. J.R.Crawrorp, | Simmons... ... ... Miss Harpinez. 
. Mr. W. Lestocg. | Lucinda ... ... ... Miss Lyp1a CowELt. 
Preceded - 


“A BAD PENNY.” 
A Drama in One Act, by W. get aus 


Mr. Hyde... ... Mr. Watrer Howe. | Hi: ... Mr, Cuas. GLENNEY. 
Mr. Richard Hyde Mr. W. Lestocg. May ede. ant ds Miss Ciara CALvERT. 


Mr. Morrimer’s farcical comedy is avowedly founded on 
“La Poudre aux Yeux” of MM. Labiche and Martin, several 
adaptations of the play having already been performed in this 
country. The plot of the piece is much too slight, and the interest 
is hardly sustained during the three acts of the piece. The plot 
relates the absurd complications which arise from two families 
endeavouring to throw dust into each other’s eyes by appearing 
to be much richer than they really are. The son and daughter 
of the rival families are betrothed, and only require their parents’ 
consent to their marriage. The father and mother of the young 
man visit the house of his sweetheart to satisfy themselves as to 
the wealth of their son’s intended bride, and the visit is in due 
course returned. The one family scatters sovereigns about the 
room with a reckless extravagance, whilst the other faction sinks 
in turn to an equally childish piece of folly. A squabble then 
arises as to the marriage settlements, and eventually matters are 
set right through the intervention of a relative, and the two 
fathers resolve never again to resort to “gammon.” The play 
was excellently acted, and the author was enthusiastically called 
for at its conclusion. Mr. Edward Price, Mr. J. F. Young, and 
Mr. J. Maclean, together with Mrs. Sidney and Miss Leigh, shared 
the representation of the elder people between them, and Mr. 
J. R. Crawford and Miss Golding played the twins. Miss Lydia 
Cowell acted the small part of a servant-girl, and Mr. W. Lestocq 
also appeared in a comic part. Mr. Mortimer’s play was preceded 
by a new one-act drama by W. Lestocq, entitled “A Bad Penny.” 
The piece is a touching little story skilfully treated. An uncle has 
taken his niece, when a child, away from the control of his n’er-do- 
weel brother, and brought her up as his own child. She is engaged 
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to be married to a suitable young gentleman, and her happiness is 
nearly marred by the arrival of her scamp of a father, who turns 
up “like a bad penny.” His presence, of course, is got rid of by 
means of one of those devices of which dramatists are so fond, and 
all ends happily. To judge Mr. Lestocq’s little drama from its 
performance on Thursday would be unfair. Mr. H. R. Teesdale 
was to have played a principal part, but at the eleventh hour a 
letter was sent to the author saying that Mr. Teesdale was prevented 
from playing through “ indisposition,” and the part was read by 
Mr. Walter Howe; so that the piece had not a fair chance. 
Mr. Lestocq acted the disreputable brother with considerable skill, 
and the lovers were represented by Mr. Charles Glenney and 
Miss Clara Calvert, the latter of whom acted very naturally, and 
showed good promise of becoming a comedy actress of no mean 
order. A. B. 








Our Omnibus-Box. 


) R.. MOWBRAY MORRIS, having resigned his duties 

fm as dramatic critic of the “Times,” has written a 

») book, and he is terribly afraid that someone wilh 
throw “rotten apples at his insignificant head.” Really I do 
not think that many people, having read the book, would take 
the trouble to stoop down and pick up an apple, however 
decayed. For it is a silly, prejudiced, unnecessary, and misleading 
work, written evidently by a soured and disappointed man. 
The object of Mr. Mowbray Morris in inflicting on the read- 
ing world no less than two hundred and twenty-six pages 
of aggressive biliousness is apparently (a) to show his lordly 
superiority to the frailties of human nature in general and 
dramatic critics in particular; (B) to parade his intolerance towards: 
Mr. Henry Irving as an actor and as an artist; (c) to hold up 
to hatred and contempt the dramatic critic of a popular news- 
paper, who is honoured with the distinction of so many stabs and 
sneers in the course of these two hundred odd pages that one 
would imagine Mr. Mowbray Morris, with all his vaunted superiority, 
were not guiltless of the human foible of an undignified feeling, 
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erroneously supposed te be essentially feminine, which I will 
net further particularise. 


















(4) Mr. Mowbray Morris, a man of education, well read, and 
with a nice taste for scholarship, attempted boldly and honourably 
to perform a-task for which he was apparently ill-suited by disposi- 
tion, taste,.and training. He entered the lists to write dramatic 
criticisms for a daily paper, not according to his own conditions, 
but according to the established conditions of newspaper literature. 
He found the work—as I gather from the tone of this book— 
irksome, tiresome, and uncongenial to his temperament. He 
may have secretly despised the art he was appointed to encourage. 
So bored was he, and so contemptuous of his delegated duties, that 
I have observed he seldom arrived at the theatre till the play was 
well advanced, and often left it before the work he was appointed 
to criticise was half over. The indifference of Mr. Morris to the 
task of reviewing plays was notorious to his companions, and well 
known to most frequenters of the theatre. He began with a 
feeble style, and ended with an excellent manner of address, ij 
studiously imitated from the old essayists. The earlier criticisms 
of Mr. Morris in the “Times” were, I should think, unexampled 
for the curiosity of their diction. His later criticisms, however much 
one might disagree with them, were excellent essays, polished, 
elaborate, learned, and with a marked manner of their own. Most 
statements of opinion were qualified in a remarkable manner, 
but the pedantry of these essays was becoming popular. Now the 
conditions of newspaper literature and newspaper competition are 
such that a newspaper critic must have the faculty and facility, if 
needs be, of stating his opinions brightly and succinctly of a play iF 
that he has just witnessed on the same night it was produced. He 
must write quickly and intelligently, and on many occasions tell the 
public next morning what has happened overnight. It is a task in 
which every journalist practises himself. It is one of the primary 
conditions of journalism. It is no more difficult to write a dramatic i 
essay immediately after seeing a play than to write a political 4 
leader immediately after hearing a debate. A man who cannot do . 
this, however clever he may be, is comparatively useless as a news- he 
paper critic, and this Mr. Morris, I take it, professed to be. No ; 
man could write better when shut up in his study, surrounded by 
his books, and with time to prepare his opinions and polish his 
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periods; and the pathetic appeal of Mr. Mowbray Morris for delayed 
criticism exposes, better than I could do, the weakness of his 
position. But even here Mr. Morris is strangely inconsistent, 
for in one part of his book he deprecates the “press and hurry 
of criticism,” and in another sneers at a critic for postponing his 
judgment for another occasion. Take such a night, for instance, 
as the first night of a revival of a play by Shakespeare at the 
Lyceum. If the dramatic critics, or journalists, or whatever 
Mr. Mowbray Morris chooses to call them, are able and willing 
to tell the public, in a readable form, what has happened 
overnight, it is clear that the leading journals must. secure the 
services of some such gentleman. All the style and scholarship 
in the world will not atone in journalism for torpidity. The 
journalist must be quick; not slow. In this knack, so far as I can 
see, Mr. Mowbray Morris alone failed. He was a good writer, 
but a slow journalist. Many writers before Mr. Mowbray Morris 
have failed at this kind of work when their powers were put to the 
test: why then should he be so angry with the mer who have 
succeeded, and why should he amuse himself by throwing mud at 
his competitors? I say, on the evidence of his book, that he has 
done this. I say that, failing the courage to make a definite charge 
against one single individual, he has accused a whole body of 
public writers of subserviency and venality. I-say that he has 
made accusations in his introduction that he is unable to prove. I 
say that when he alludes to a popular actor as “a liberal 
dispenser of champagne and chicken, and other things perhaps 
more convenient,” he insults gratuitously an honourable man and 
an equally honourable profession, and has wholly misrepresented 
an occasion that brought together in friendliness and good fellow- 
ship the foremost representatives of every form of literature and 
art in London and the provincial cities, headed by Lord 
Houghton and Lord Lytton. I say that when he makes 
such an unworthy excuse for error as, “It may be that I 
am altogether wrong, and guilty, though indeed unwittingly, of a 
gross injustice; but surely one would sooner suppose a clever man 
overcome by the soft allurements of friendship, than going astray, 
as Johnson owned even he once did, through ‘shear ignorance,’” 
the writer becomes cliargeable with Pharisaism, for he ought to know 
that he is guilty of a “gross injustice” against a whole body of 
upright and hard-working gentlemen as keenly sensitive to honour 
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as Mr. Mowbray Morris. I, for one, say that he is “ wrong, guilty, 
and grossly unjust” when he puts forward hints and insinuations 
that he is utterly unable to substantiate. 





(8) It would be superfluous to defend such an artist as 
Henry Irving against such an assailant as Mowbray Morris. The 
critic has the right of his own opinion—he has the liberty to state 
it. The world can judge between one and the other. But in 
his criticism of Mr. Irving this self-satisfied guide exhibits the most 
crying fault of all criticism—prejudice. I can conceive his not 
endorsing Mr. Irving’s method in such characters as Othello and 
Romeo; I can conceive his differing with Mr. Irving 6n innumer- 
able points; but I cannot conceive any student of the stage 
believing even Romeo and Othello to be worthy of nothing more 
than studied contempt. The artist who has given us Louis the 
Eleventh, Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard, Matthias, Eugene Aram, 
Charles the First, Lesurques, Robert Macaire, and every possible 
variety of character in the whole range of the drama, is so well 
entitled to respect, that he can afford to despise such criticisms 
as these. When Mr. Mowbray Morris has lived longer in the 
world, and has studied the stage for more than six years, he will 
learn to appreciate and delight in the aid given to contemporary 
art by such a student as Henry Irving. He is suffering from 
a disease for which there is a certain cure—youth. Mr. Irving 
has acquired his fame by a lifetime of work and study; Mr. 
Mowbray Morris will not pull it down by six years of carping or 
two hundred and twenty-six pages of superfine egotism. 





(c) As to the critic of the popular newspaper so often assailed, 
no doubt he is perfectly able.to defend himself against the sneers 
of Mr. Mowbray Morris whenever he is called upon to doso. The 
book as it stands is the condemnation of Mr. Morris. The enemy 
has written it, and that is enough. The public can judge between 
the bilious and the eruptive critic. The one retires whilst the 
other remains. The public can decide whether a man who writes 
of a performance as ‘‘full of charm, of sensibility, of dainty 
joyousness and of dainty melancholy,” can, without danger, accuse a 
fellow-worker of affectation of style. Mr. Mowbray Morris calls the 
paper which so often makes him shudder leonwm nutriz. Good! Of 
the two I should prefer to be the nursing-mother of lions than of 
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the rest of the feline race. The one brood can roar, the other can 
only scratch. The “eruptive” critic and Mr. Mowbray Morris 
approach the consideration of the drama from two opposite points 
of view. The one however affected has enthusiasm and sincerity of 
purpose to guide him; the other has an obvious distaste for the 
occupation to which he temporarily attached himself, aggravated 
by a deplorable egotism and a defiant self-consciousness. The one 
has kept on at his duties for nearly twenty years; the other 
abandons his post after six. The one loves the art he studies; 
the other hates the art he has not the temper to observe. There 
is one sentence, and one sentence only, in this exquisitely pre- 
tentious bodk that will command universal approval. Speaking 
of Mr. Lewis Carroll, our six-year critic says: “ His letter was 
just and amiable—two qualities which are not always found 
together in English criticism.” They are seldom found together 
in one sentence of this silly book. 





Mr. Morris is of opinion that actors are apt to overrate their 
services as interpreters of Shakespeare. At Edinburgh last year, 
Mr. Irving had the hardihood to affirm that it was impossible 
to appreciate the poet more by reading than by seeing him acted. 
Mr. Irving could not have committed a greater outrage if he had 
given a supper and corrupted the whole community of critics 
with cigars. There is a Shakesperian student- who has lost the 
illusions of his youth, and sees little on the stage but its narrowness 
and its mechanical devices. In the quiet of his study he can 
“‘more clearly comprehend the shifts and currents” of Hamlet’s 
mind than by “‘ casual glimpses-through the haze of the footlights.” 
This assertion .makes it doubtful whether Mr. Morris has realised 
what the essence of great acting is. In reproducing again and 
again the illumination of an inspired moment lies the art of the 
tragic actor. It is his chief triumph, and his greatest difficulty, 
to imitate the startling and sometimes grand effects which seize 
the mind when it is, so to speak, in a blaze. How is it possible 
for the most deserving of critics, calmly sitting in a room, to 
comprehend the passion of Othello, or the maiignity of Iago? 
Has anybody apart from the stage ever grasped in all its fulness 
the breathless climax of the play-scene in “Hamlet”? An active 
imagination may conjure up a fine picture, but it is in the nature 
of thiugs impossible that it can present to the reader all the 
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breadth of effect ana vivid detail produced by the actor’s genius 
and skill. It is not enough to think what a terrible villain Iago 
is, and to comprehend the shifts and currents of his mind as 
they appear in his written words. You must see the man, hear the 
devilish persuasion of his voice, watch the seeming honesty and 
the subtle. smile, grasp the world of meaning in attitude and 
gesture. In an inferior actor this may often be commonplace 
and uninforming. 





It was because so many actors clung to traditions that 
had vitality only for those who made them, because there 
was for a long period so little independent thought upon the 
stage, that the greatest dramatic creations excited little interest 
in the play-going public, and Shakespeare for years spelt bank- 
ruptcy. But give us an artist of real weight and imaginative 
powers, and see whether the majority of intelligent people are 
content with reading Shakespeare. Mr. Morris knows they are 
not; indeed, he is by no means the last to admit that such an 
artist, whatever his mistakes, may do really valuable work. But 
with that singular propensity to find fault in the wrong place 
which mars so much of his criticism, Mr. Morris accuses 
Mr. Irving of trying to improve on Shakespeare, because 
the actor employs certain gestures, when playing Iago, which 
apparently did not suggest themselves to the critic in the quiet of 
his study. It is a pity the poet did not foresee this, for he 
might have supplied us with instructions as to the precise 
attitudes, looks, and intonations of his characters, which would 
have enabled everybody to figure as Macbeth or Iago on his own 
hearth-rug, while the unfortunate actor played to empty benches. 
But it is possible that the faculties of mankind may ultimately 
be so marvellously developed that any man may be able to 
carry on @ dramatic performance in his own head, without any 
supernumeraries in the shape of actors, and without being 
tempted to ask the critics to supper. 





Apropos of ‘‘ Youth,” the last Drury Lane melodrama, that 
did not suit the feeble fastidiousness of the latest example of 
dramatic Pharisaism, who beats his breast, makes broad his 
phylacteries, and thanks God he is not as other: men are, our 
young friend proceeds to scratch a few more critics. After 
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having clawed at our good friend “G. A. 8.” for admiring the 
Drury Lane scenery, the work of Beverley and the best scenic 
artists of an unexampled time of scene painting, and not considering 
it, as he does, “tawdry panorama,” he continues: “ But another 
on the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ that leonwm nutrix” (so clever, this 
little bit of Latin), “contrived to find in this barren stuff ‘a 
forcible lesson of the stern truth of life,’ found in it again 
(speaking from another oracle, Delian and Patarean Apollo!) the 
one touch of nature which lights to success. The one touch of 
nature! Really, when one remembers from whose lips these words 
first fell, such writing as this seems, if I may say so, little short 
of profanity.” Such criticism, if I may say so, seems little short of 
showy nonsense. In the first place, there is not one word of trath 
in the comparison, and the statement of fact is wholly inaccurate. 
The two articles were not written by the same writer, but came 
from distinctly different authors. In the next place, that it 
should be profane to quote Shakespeare to illustrate a truth is a 
palpable absurdity. What harm can it do to Shakespeare to quote 
a line from “Trojlus and Cressida?” The critic of the work 
of others should be correct in his facts before he draws conclusions 
and tries, like the actor he so often sneers at, to “assume the 
god, affect to nod, and seem to shake the spheres.” 





I have been looking up some of the criticisms contributed to 
what Thersites calls “‘one paper, and that no insignificant one,” 
and my eye fell constantly upon a most appreciative and very just 
record of the career of a young actor who did very well whilst he 
was on the stage, and particularly distinguished himself as King 
William in ‘“Clancarty,” as Cool in “London Assurance,” as the 
young lover in “Peril,” and in a small but useful character in 
“ Diplomacy.” I am not disputing the justice of the remarks; they 
were sound, they were deserved, and I am certain that they were 
fairly and cons¢ientiously written. But supposing a brother-writer, 
making use of private information and observation, had put an 
unjust colour on an obvious matter of opinion, and had written 
of it thus: “And when the critic is bound by ties of personal 
friendship, or, as may possibly happen, by ties of personal interest 
to the actor, it is surely inevitable, while human nature is what it is, 
that his judgment should be a little ‘like the dyer’s hand, ‘subdued 
to what it works in ’—inevitable that he should regard his Macbeth, 
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not as the brave weak man, overthrown by ambition and his 
terrible wife, but as a charming liberal dispenser of champagne and 
chicken, and other things perhaps even more convenient.” What 
would the world have said of the writer had he written thus? 
Most probably it would have applauded him ‘as a reformer of 
abuses. “ Justum et tenacem propositi virum non vultus instantis 
tyranni mente quatit solidé.” But he might have heard above the 
applauding shouts, “ Physician, heal thyself,” or the more homely 
proverb about stones and glass houses. ; 





Miss Florence Terry, in consequence of her approaching marriage, 
has retired from the stage. Her last appearance took place on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 21st, at the Savoy Theatre. The 
performance was an interesting one. Miss Marion Terry appeared 
as the Lady Hilda, and Miss Florence Terry acted the Lady Vavir 
in Mr. Gilbert's charming comedy of “Broken Hearts.” Then 
came the trial scene from “The Merchant of Venice,” with 
Mr. Irving in his great impersonation of Shylock. And for 
the last time the three -sisters acted together: Miss Ellen 
Terry as Portia, Miss Florence Terry as Nerissa, and Miss 
Marion Terry as the Clerk. The memorable proceedings came 
to a close with Mr. Toole’s amusing monologue sketch, “ Trying a 
Magistrate.” I clip the following short sketch of Miss Florence 
Terry’s theatrical career from “The Stage,” a well-conducted 
and accurate paper, steadily and surely making its way in the 
public favour, and of great interest to the dramatic profession : 
“She is the younger sister of Miss Ellen and Miss Marion 
Terry, and made her début on the London stage on Wednesday, 
June 15th, 1870, at the Adelphi Theatre, as Louison, in an English 
version of Moliére’s ‘Le Malade Imaginaire,’ entitled, ‘The Robust 
Invalid.’ On Saturday, November 19th of the same year, she played 
Little Nell in the first performance of Andrew Halliday’s play of 
that title. We next hear of her in 1876-7, when, in various pro- 
vincial theatres, she acted the following parts: Lady Betty Noel, in 
‘ Clancarty ;’ Cynisca, in ‘Pygmalion and Galatea;’ Myrza, in 
‘The Palace of Truth;’ Dorothy, in ‘Dan’l Druce;’ and Jenny 
Northcote, in ‘Sweethearts.’ In the revival of ‘The Turn of the 
Tide’ at the Olympic Theatre she played the heroine, and in 1878 
she acted Olivia in Mr. Wills’s play of that name in the provinces. 
On April 14th, 1879, she appeared as the heroine in the production, 
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at the Haymarket Theatre, of ‘Ellen; or, Love’s Cunning.’ When 
on tour last. year with Mr. Charles Kelly, she played Beatrice 
Seymour in ‘First in the Field,’ Cissy Granby in ‘ Pair o’ Wings,’ 
and Lilian Vavasour in ‘New Men and Old Acres.’” 





Mr. John Clayton has just closed a most successful and in- 
teresting season at the Court Theatre. Mr. Godfrey’s “ Parvenn” 
was the very play that a light, careless, well-bred, after-dinner 
audience required. It was not profound, but it was pretty. There 
was more wit than wisdom in it. Admirably played and brightly 
written, it suited the easy manners of to-day. Those on the 
stage acted and talked pretty much as people act and talk off it. 
The imaginative faculties were hardly excited; but then, as 
Mr. Ryder observed about the blank verse, people do not want to. 
think. “The Parvenu” will go at once into the country, where a 
genuine welcome is sure to await it. After the forced and vulgar 
wit. with which the provinces have been entertained lately, 
Mr. Godfrey’s dialogue will be a pleasant and wholesome relief.. 
Mr. Anson is lost from the cast—a great, important, and serious 
loss, for his performance in this play is as good comedy as we- 
can produce nowadays. It is first-class work, and to call it 
exaggerated is to talk nonsense. The litigious Ledger, a good 
fellow at heart, and angry against his own convictions, is pictured 
to the life. This is an almost faultless specimen of character 
acting. Mr. John Clayton will become the unaspirated Ledger- 
during the provincial holiday. Mr. Alexander will be the lover: 
instead of Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Miss Kate Bishop the loved 
one, vice Miss Marion Terry. Like a sensible manager, Mr. 
Clayton gets well ahead with his arrangements for the future.. 
“The Parvenu” is not nearly exhausted for London, but two- 
new plays are already ready for the Court—new plays by com- 
paratively new men. Plenty of new blood, my masters. Alb 
youth, activity, and promise at the Court. The first play 
is by Mr. Charles B. Stephenson (Bolton Rowe of old) andi 
Mr. Brandon Thomas, the clever young actor at the St. James’s. 
Theatre. The second play is by that very clever little artist, 
and writer, “Dot” Boucicault, who has adapted for the stage- 
Rice and Besant’s story, “‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet.” 





Miss Kate Pattison may certainly be congratulated on the- 
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complete success of her first tour as manageress, during which she 
visited Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, and Brighton, 
a performance at the Crystal Palace on the 11th bringing the tour 
to a happy conclusion. Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
Mr. Merivale’s clever play, “The Cynic, or Faucit of Balliol,” it has 
hit the taste of provincial play-goers. In Edinburgh especially, it 
created quite an excitement, and much of the success achieved is 
certainly due not only to Miss Pattison’s and Mr. Hermann Vezin’s 
admirable representation of the principal characters, but to the 
general excellency of the entire company by which Miss Pattison 
surrounded herself. Everyone seemed fitted to his or her part, and 
‘the play was thoroughly well mounted. The “Edinburgh Courant” 
‘writes: ‘Miss Pattison’s representation of the heroine displayed 
-dramatic resources which cannot fail to place her on a high level in 
the profession. Her representation was characterised by a grace 
.and womanly insight, combined with a fervour of expression, which 
not unfrequently reminded us of Mrs. Kendal at her best—and this 
is high praise. ‘The scene with Faucit at the end of the fourth act 
‘was given with an intensity which fairly brought down the house.” 
Mr. Vezin, as Count Lestrange, had a part singularly adapted to his 
-cynical polished style, and his withering sarcasms on the follies and 
vices of the day were delivered in a subdued and colloquial manner 
‘which recalled the highest school of French acting. Mr. Edward 
Rose acted the part of the Hon. Jem Gosling with considerable 
humour ; Mr. John Benn looked the handsome athlete, Guy Faucit, 
ito the life; Mrs. Willoughby was equally well suited to the 
-character of Lady Luscombe; Mr. Louis Armstrong, Mr. Laurence 
‘Cautley, and Mr. Lawrence Grey gave special significance to the 
parts of Lord Rosherville, Sir Brummel Coates, and Delves; Mr. 
Blackbourne as the Count’s confidential valet, who “never takes 
ihis clothes, but is always dressed exactly like his master,” made 
-quite a feature of his small part ; and Mr. T. Holmes, Miss Herbert, 
-and Miss Meredith completed an excellent cast. The programme 
-was strengthened on Miss Pattison’s benefit nights with a recitation 
by Mr. Vezin and scenes from ‘“ The Hunchback,” in which Miss 
‘Pattison appeared to great advantage as the vivacious Helen, to the 
Modus of Mr. Earle Douglas. 





Miss Alleyn, whose portrait and memoir appeared in Tx 
“Tueatre in November, 1881, made her first appearance in London 
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on Thursday afternoon, July 15th, when she played Juliet in 
the balcony scene of Shakespeare’s play, and Rosalind in the 
forest scene of “As You Like It.” The performance was only 
a scratch one, got up for the occasion of a benefit, and, under the 
circumstances, it would be unfair to judge the actress. Miss 
Alleyn’s merits have several times been alluded to in these pages, 
and it is certain that a bright future awaits the young actress. 





Mr. Abbey has determined that Mrs. Langtry shall be 
supported by an excellent company in America, and for this 
purpose he has engaged, amongst others, Mr. J. G. Taylor 
and Miss Kate Pattison. Miss Pattison will play Mrs. Montressor, 
Volante, and Celia. 





Another amateur has joined the professional ranks. This 
time he comes from Liverpool, where the gentleman in question, 
Mr. Charles Fabert, is well-known both in private and theatrical 
circles. He was a member of the “Old Boys” Club attached to 
the Liverpool Institute, and his acting of many various characters 
has frequently been extolled by the local press. Mr. Fabert 
has been engaged by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and will, I believe, 
appear in ‘The Overland Route,” which is to be the next pro- 
duction at the Haymarket. 





Mr. Martin F. Tupper is a good friend to the readers of this 
magazine. Here he has written in telling prose and stately verse. 
To these columns he first contributed some of those historical 
dialogues which are found invaluable at private theatricals intelli- 
gently conducted, and in “THe Txearre” he recently had a 
platform on which he was able to speak about the stage and the 
pulpit in his own fearless and liberal spirit. The famous author of 
‘* Proverbial Philosophy ” has now brought out a most interesting 
little volume containing three five-act plays and twelve dramatic 
scenes. I recommend it cordially to my readers both for its 
interest and its serviceableness. The student will welcome it; 
and it will be found invaluable for the purposes of private 
theatricals and drawing-room recitations. And it will increase 
Mr. Martin Tupper’s fame as a poet and a lyrical writer. Forhe isa 
lyrical writer of great gift, as all will acknowledge who are familiar 
with “King Orry’s Grave,” and with a poem called “Behind the 
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Veil,” here published for the first time. Mr. Martin Tupper’s new 
book is called “ Dramatic Pieces,” it is handsomely got up, and 
published by W. H. Allen and Co., of Waterloo-place, 8.W. 





Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s provincial “Patience” company compares 
very favourably with the London cast. ‘The title-réle is played 
by Miss Ethel Pierson, who first won her laurels on the stage as 
a member of a well-known amateur club in Liverpool, and who 
is possessed of a fresh and sweet voice. She acts with a charming 
air of simplicity and sweetness, and it would be difficult to find 
anyone better suited to the part of Patience. I predicted the 
success of this clever little lady some few years since when she 
stood out so prominently amongst the minor characters at the 
early representation of ‘‘ The Little Duke” at the Philharmonic 
Theatre. There is no mistaking real talent. She finds valuable 
assistance in Miss Rita Presano, who should make her mark in 
comic opera ere long, in Miss Clara Deveine, in Miss Elsie ‘Cameron, 
and in Miss Fanny Edwards. Mr. George Thorne gives just 
the right touch of humour to the character of Bunthorne, Mr. 
Arthur Rouseby sings capitally as Grosvenor, and Mr. G. Byron 
Browne, Mr. Albert James, and Mr. James Sidney are efficient 
representatives of the Colonel, the Major, and the Lieutenant 
respectively. 





The first production of a new play by Mr. Charles Reade, 
entitled “Single Heart and Double Face,” took place at the 
Royal Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, on June Ist, the piece 
being played by Mr. James Buchanan and a company who are 
travelling with “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” The new play 
is a dramatic version of a novel by Mr. Reade, bearing the same 
title, which is appearing in “ Life,” and was produced in Edinburgh, 
and played for a night or two, in order to secure the author’s right 
in it for stage production. Mr. Reade has no doubt been warned 
by recent dramatic squabbles, and, with characteristic determination, 
has forestalled any attempt at stealing his property. 





A new play, in four acts, entitled “ Conspiracy,” by George 
Lash Gordon, was produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Liverpool, on the 16th of June, before a numerous assemblage of 


appreciative auditors. It deals with the dangers a woman runs 
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in continuing—after a loveless union with an unsympathetic 
nature—to cherish memories of a past affection. The practical 
illustration given in the play is through the medium of George 
Hesketh, Austin Melville, and Hester Daventry. The two latter 
have been lovers, but owing to Melville’s supposed death, and 
the conventional family misfortunes, Hester is induced to marry 
Hesketh. Melville hovers about Hester in the guise of her 
husband’s. friend, and seeks to ruin both husband and wife. 
He succeeds in his first plan so far as to get Hesketh con- 
victed on a false charge of forgery, and is on the point of 
consummating his hopes of Hester when his roguery is discovered. 
‘The end is a reconciliation of husband and wife, with every 
prospect of the pardon of the former for the crime which he 
had not committed. The piece had not the advantage of a very 
strong cast. The author was unable to do himself anything like 
justice in his portrayal of George Hesketh, his emotion being 
hard and unreal. Mr. W. Morgan made a good deal out of a 
small comedy part, and Master Charlie Kitts displayed a bright 
intelligence of elocution and action in his presentation of a small 
boy named Bertie. The other male characters were indifferently 
played. Among the ladies, Miss Emily Norton-Forde may be 
congratulated on a sympathetic performance of the somewhat 
ungrateful part of the heroine. Miss Carrie Lee Stoyle, who had 
the bulk of the comedy phase of the play on her shoulders, gave 
a bright enjoyable rendering of her lines, and played throughout 
with a droll appreciation of the humour of the character. 





When “ Drink” is revived at the Adelphi, the part of Virginie 
will be played by Miss Ada Neilson (Mrs. Allen Thomas), who 
performed it very successfully when the play first went on tour in 
the provinces. 





Miss Geneviéve Ward’s autumn tour with “ Forget-Me-Not” 
begins on August 28th, and will include Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and other important towns 
and cities. Miss Ward has engaged Mr. W. H. Vernon to play the 
part performed in London by Mr. Clayton, and her company also 
includes Miss Rose Roberts, Miss Katie Lee, and Miss Millward. 





Miss Ada Ehrenhoff gave a dramatic recital at the Steinway 
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Hall on Friday afternoon, June 30th. She recited with pathos and 
feeling the poem of “Mad Marie,” by Harriet L. Childe-Pemberton 
(which originally appeared in this magazine for last September), 
and also ‘‘My Brother George’s Tragedy,” and Hood’s “Demon 
Ship.” With Miss Cowen she also recited selections from‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” and “Fast Friends.” 





On Tuesday evening, June 23rd, Mr. John Bevan gave a lecture 
on the life and writings of Charles Dickens, in the Town Hall, 
Kilburn. Mr. Bevan’s lecture was very entertaining, and was 
listened to by a large audience. By the way, Mr. Bevan, whose 
address is 24, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W., is willing to 
give his services in aid of any charitable institution. 





Miss Edith Lynd, a clever and charming actress, after three 
years’ retirement from the stage has returned to it, and has 
recently been playing with great’ success the part of Grace Darling 
in “ Humanity,” at the Standard Theatre. 





Assuredly an enterprising actor is Mr. Frank T. Frayne, of 
New York, who, requiring two lions for a new piece in which he 
acts the part of Andronicus, has gone out to Africa to hunt them. 
His business manager, Mr. W. Barry, goes with him in his 
remarkable quest. 





Miss Adah Grey, an American actress, is said to have played 
Lady Isabel, in “‘ Kast Lynne,” three thousand five hundred times. 





One of the prettiest songs that has been published for a very 
long time is Ettore Gelli’s “Take Back the Flower” (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber and Co.). The poetry is by Colonel Hughes Hallett, and 
very charming it is too, and the melody is of exceptional beauty. 
Everybody knows that Mrs. Hughes Hallett, neé Von Schomberg, 
sings magnificently, and those who have heard her rendering of 
this song are not likely easily to forget the treat she afforded 
them. 





The Misses Huntington—two charming young American 
ladies—gave an “‘Hour of Music” recently at Mrs. Jeune’s, 
which was largely attended. Miss Agnes Huntington possesses 
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one of the finest. contralto voices heard here for many years. Its 
tone is full, even, and harmonious. She sings with great ease, and 
when she has more fully mastered her art, will doubtless be a 
great acquisition to the lyric stage, for she has all the necessary 
qualifications, grace of manner, and a fine personal appearance. 
Her sister, who is equally handsome, is a remarkably brilliant 
pianiste. 





The matineé given at the Dowager Marchioness of Tweedale’s, 
recently, was one of the pleasantest of the season. Mdlle. Meilhan 
the bénéficiaire on this occasion, is already well known in London 
as an actress and singer of a peculiar class, in considerable vogue 
in drawing-room entertainments. Since Mdlle. Hortense Damain 
there has been no one like her for elegance and grace and for 
that kind of espiéglerie which is so peculiar to the French. Malle. 
Meilhan was admirably supported by M. Berton in the pretty 
comedietta of “‘La Date Fatale,” and in another piece by no less 
a personage than Madame Modjeska, who acted in French and 
of course to utter perfection. 





“A Royal Amour,” by R. Davey (Remington and Co.), has 
been one of the most universally well reviewed books of the season, 
and consequently one of the most successful. It gives, inde- 
pendently of a very exciting story, a graphic picture of England 
under Charles IT. 





Mr. H. A. Rogers, of 41, North Street, Manchester Square, 
writes to me as follows : 

“T am publishing an etching of Colley Cibber, and it may 
interest your readers to read a short notice of it. The etching 
is executed in a high style of art by Mr. C. W. Sherborn, the 
portrait being copied from the engraving of Colley Cibber prefixed 
to his “ Apology,” and which itself is an engraving from after 
Vanloo’s well-known and beautiful picture of that eminent 
dramatist and actor. 

“Portraits of this actor have now become very scarce, and 
it was with a view to enabling his admirers to obtain a portrait 
of him that this one was executed. The plate is a private one, 
and in selling them it is merely sought to pay expenses. The 
number of impressions pulled is very limited—in the case of 
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India-proofs, one hundred, and about the same number on Japanese 
paper. The size is eight inches by eleven.” 




















Drawing-room performances are getting more in favour every 
day. While many amateurs desert the dramatic clubs to enrol 
themselves in the profession, actors of talent are leaving the stage 
for the drawing-room. M. Daniel Bac of the “ Variétés” is among 
that number. In connection with Mdlle. Marie Gosselin he is now 
giving a most clever entertainment in the London “ salons.” Two 
monologues each and a short play for two, is generally the evening’s 
fare. Ihave been fortunate enough to witness several times this 
artistic treat. M. Daniel Bac “ makes up” for his recitations, and in 
a few minutes becomes what he intends to represent ; no traces of the 
art used being detectable even without the barrier of footlights. 
This is a remarkable feat. His elocution is excellent, his rendering 
of the different sentiments, whether pathetic or comic, perfect. 
M. Bac is a true artist. Mdlle. Marie Gosselin has not acted on the 
stage, and so lacks M. Daniel Bac’s theatrical experience, but she is a 
débutante of great promise, and shines especially in the “ petites 
comédies.” 
























Among the interesting events of the musical season ranks 
the advent of M. Vladimir de Pachmann, the new pianist. He, 
like Rubinstein, is of the romantic school, and, like the great 
master, unites with a powerful and brilliant execution, exquisite 
delicacy and expression. : 








A Correspondent writes :—“ Though somewhat out of the usual 
course of contributions to your admirable periodical, the following 
historical fact connected with the ancient town of Penryn in 
Cornwall may prove interesting to your readers as sufliciently 
demonstrating that players have at least in one critical emergency 
contributed to the national good. 

“ About the year 1587, when the Spanish Armada was hovering 
on the coast, a company of strollers were performing a dramatic 
piece called ‘ Samson’ in abarn at Penryn. During the performance, 
some Spanish men-of-war having suddenly landed a body of men 
from their boats, they were in full and silent march (in the dark) 
with design to surprise, plunder, and burn the town; when, for- : 
tunately for the inhabitants, just at that very instant the players 


. 
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in the town having let Samson loose to fall upon the Philistines, 
the sound of drums and trumpets, and the tremendous shout set up 
by the spectators, being heard by the Spanish detachment, they 
apprehended that the townsmen were coming down upon them in 
great force, and, overcome with panic, the invaders turned tail and 
scampered back precipitately to their ships. The people of 
Penryn formerly held an annual procession in commemoratiun 


of this signal service, but I am not aware that the custom still 
exists.” 





The second tour of “Engaged” proved much more suc- 
cessful than the first, which took place a few years ago. Then 
Mr. George Honey was the Cheviot Hill; Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
the Belvawney; Miss Louise Hibbert, the Belinda; and Miss 
Julia Stewart, the Maggie. This time the Cheviot Hill has been 
Mr. F. H. Macklin; the Belvawney, Mr. Percival Clark; the 
‘Belinda, Mrs. Macklin (Miss Henri); and the Maggie, Miss 
Louisa Gourlay; Miss Fanny Brough playing Minnie. In the 


absence of Mrs. Macklin, through illness, Miss Brough has played 
Belinda. 





The proposed visit of the Parsee Dramatic Company, announced 
in our last number, has attracted some attention, and excited much 
interest. The feeling is that their artistic success is tolerably 
assured; while, under proper advice and judicious management, 
the commercial phase of the enterprise may be equally satisfactory. 
Our Indian friends must not be too ambitious, and should secure 
only a moderate-sized house—one which they may easily fill. They 
should select a time of year—say the month of May—when, 
although the London season has commenced, the rush of enter- 
tainments has not yet set in. Then they should, as far as possible, 
carefully maintain the national character of their performances, 
and should depend, for the most part, upon purely Indian 
dramas. On the other hand, it would not be uninteresting to 
see how they treat our own plays, although it is to be feared 
that no very good purpose would be served by presenting, in an 
Indian dress, such an essentially modern play as “ Aurora Floyd.” 
The quality of the proposed combination company will be 
remarkably fine, and will include some of the foremost native 
actors—men whose names are familiar throughout India. There 
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is a comedian in the troupe who in unction, spontaneity, and 
originality is said to equal some of our best actors of low comedy. 
There is another member of the troupe whose versatility enables 
him to be equally at home in “ Hamlet,” or in a screaming farce. 
Indeed, there is every promise of acting of a very high order, 
together with scenery and dresses of a most characteristic des- 
cription, being brought to the assistarice of these interesting plays. 
The complete novelty of the experiment will alone attract many 
people to the performances, while the exceedingly droll character of 
the lighter pieces will attract many more. On the other hand, the 
large class of thinking play-goers, who follow with interest the 
various developments of the drama, will be certain to seize this 
opportunity for a highly interesting study. 





Madame Janauschek says that she is coming to London to 
“try her luck” again. If she appears as Lady Macbeth, Queen 
Katherine of Aragon (Henry VII¥.), Brunhilde, and Lady Dedlock, 
** doubled ” with Hortense, in ‘Bleak House,” notwithstanding her 
lack of youth, to put it delicately, she is sure to be most successful. 
Her Lady Macbeth is a more thoroughly Shakesperian rendering 
of the character than is Ristori’s, and her Katherine is simply 
superb. 





“M’Ami Invan” is the name of a new valzer per canto, by 
Vincenzo Losena, which is creating a furore in Italy just now. 
The melody is charming, and exceedingly “taking.” It is 
published by Lucca and Co., Milan and Paris. 





In consequence of the pressure on my space last month, I was 
obliged to hold over my usual notices of the amateur performances. 
I now print them : 

In connection with the opening of a new Liberal Hall in 
Sturton-town, the Cambridge Reform Dramatic Club, assisted by 
lady amateurs, gave four very successful performances on May 31st, 
and June Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, under some distinguished patronage. 
Craven’s “‘ Chimney Corner” and. “Old Honesty” were presented 
on alternate evenings, followed by the farce which has been made 
famous by Mr. J. L. Toole, “The Steeplechase.” The amateurs 
have for their president Mr. J. Willis Clarke, M.A., a gentleman 
of considerable literary reputation, and who has for some time 
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been connected with the University A. D. C. To his valuable 
mentorship the R. C. D. A. doubtless owe much of their growing 
popularity. The two principal pieces were cast as follows: 


“CHIMNEY CORNER.” 


Solomon Probity ... Mr. J. Movet. Charles Chitty ... ... Mr. H. J. Dat. 

Peter Probity ... ... Mr. C.F. PancHanp. | Sifter... ... ... ... ... Mn. D. Casz. 

John Probity ... ... Mr. T. C. Carter. Patty Probity... ... ... Miss Cooper. 
Grace Emery ... ... ........ Miss A, Mivizr. 





“OLD HONESTY.” 





Michael Bradshaw ... Mr. J. Move. Septimus Hook ... ... Mr. H. C. Stearn. 
Joseph Bradshaw ...Mr. W. Rumpotp. | Toby Perch... ... ... Mr. J. N. Diesy. 
Sir Perkins Besborough Mr. H. J. Dat. Dame Bradshaw... ... Miss Cooper. 

| ere: ow me ie sg 





A very pleasant “invitation performance” was given by the 
Hampstead Amateur Dramatic Society at St. George’s Hall on 
June 15th. The principal item in the programme was Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson’s pretty domestic drama, “ Broken Ties,” which was, on 
the whole, effectively played, despite a somewhat too-frequent resort 
to the services of the prompter on the part of more than one of the 
leading actors. As Lionel Warner, the artist who has been 
deserted by, and is finally reconciled to his wife, Mr. Mark Keogh 
displayed great ability, and in the later scenes a considerable 
amount of pathetic power. Mr. Keogh has a capital appearance, a 
good voice and manner, and is evidently an enthusiast in his art. 
Mr. Frank Leigh, as his son, Herbert Warner, was manly and 
earnest, his chief defect being an apparent tendency to confound 
the outward symptoms of mental grief with those of physical 
suffering. Mr. F. Macey gave an amusing sketch of the opera-mad 
baronet, Sir John Richmond, but Mr. A. Rowney, as his son, Randal 
Richmond, would have done better had he refrained from the 
temptation to exaggerate the objectionable feature of the character. 
Mr. W. T. Pugh played with quiet effect as Lord Castletowers. 
Miss M. Wardroper proved the possession of no little earnestness 
and power as La Silvia, the erring but finally repentant wife ; 
and Miss Kate Macarthur and Miss M. Brown rendered valuable 
assistance in less prominent characters. The drama was followed 
by Planché’s quaint musical farce, ‘The Loan of a Lover,” in 
which the chief honours deservedly fell to Miss Evelyn Spyer for 
her very clever acting and singing as Gertrude. Mr. Keogh proved 
his versatility by a most diverting rendering of Peter Spyk, the 
stolid Dutch farmer whom nothing but jealousy can arouse. Miss 
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Macarthur was a very pretty and amusing Ernestine, and the 
remaining characters were all satisfactorily sustained. The accom- 
paniments to the songs were well played by Mr. Norfolk Megone’s 
excellent orchestra, which also gave some capital selections during 


the evening. The hall was crowded by an evidently well-pleased 
audience. 





** An Unequal Match” and “Creatures of Impulse” were per- 
formed by the Philothespian Club on June 17th at St. George’s 
Hall. The high reputation for all-round excellence which the 
performances of this club have long enjoyed, was worthily 
maintained on this occasion, and the entertainment was thoroughly 
enjoyed by a rather inconveniently crowded audience. In “An 
Unequal Match,” it is not too much to say that Miss Helen Maude, 
as Hester Grazebrook, fairly surprised her audience. The 
character is one that, by reason of its constant variety, offers no 
small difficulties even to a practised actress; but alike as the 
simple, trusting country girl, as the cruelly repressed and justly 
jealous wife, and as the pretended woman of the world, 
demonstrating in her own person the odiousness of the society 
code of manners, Miss Helen Maude acted with a grace, tender- 
ness, and fidelity to nature that it would be difficult to praise too 
highly. Her play of facial expression was in itself a study; and 
she may be congratulated upon having once more proved that she 
possesses dramatic ability of a very high order. Miss C. Weston, 
despite an excessive deliberation of utterance, gave much effect to 
the character of the malicious Mrs. Montressor; and Miss Eleanor 
Rothsay deserves a special word of praise for her bright and amusing 
Bessy Hebblethwaite. Mr. Charles Myers, a very clever actor, 
has played parts better suited to his style than that of Harry 
Arncliffe; but he brought to his task an amount of earnestness 
and intelligence that could not fail to ensure success. Mr. G. H. 
Phillips gave full point to the querulousness of Sir Sowerby 
Honeywood: and Mr. F. J. Lowe acted with much humour and 
spirit as Dr. Botcherby. Mr. Bernard Partridge’s Grazebrook was 
a very clever piece of character acting ; and Mr. I’. Upton showed 
genuine comic power as the confidential servant Blenkinsop, his 
efforts being ably seconded by Mr. E. W. Jaquet as his rival 
Tofts. The last act would have been. improved by further 
rehearsal ; but the club must be congratulated on a completeness 
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of ensemble not too frequently met with on the amateur stage. 
The lateness of the hour cut short the performance of “ Creatures 
of Impulse,” but not before the audience had obtained a giimpse 
of the drollery of Messrs. Harding Cox, Phillips, and Hallward, 
and had enjoyed some charming singing by Mrs. Harding Cox. 





Two amateur performances were given at the Corn Exchange, 
Newark, on Thursday and Friday, June 22nd and 28rd, in aid 
of the building fund of the local hospital. On the Thursday, 
“ Plot and Passion” was performed; on the Friday, “‘ Uncle’s Will’’ 
and “A Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” were the attractions. The 
principal réles were undertaken by Lady Monckton and Sir 
Charles Young; and other characters were sustained by Madame 
de Sarria, Miss Holden, Miss Amy Holden, Miss Antoinette 
Didier, Miss Olga FitzGeorge, Captain A. FitzGeorge, R.N., 
Captain A. F. Liddell, R.A., Mr. C. G. Allan, etc. 





The Connaught Dramatic Club, the latest addition to the 
ranks of the amateur societies, gave its inaugural performance at 
St. George’s Hall on Saturday, June 24th; “Our Bitterest Foe ” 
and “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” being the pieces selected for 
performance. The new club may be congratulated on a very 
successful start, though it did not avoid the fault, so common to 
amateurs, of offering an entertainment of inordinate length. A 
five-act drama is surely sufficient to tax the energies of any 
company of non-professional actors, without a preliminary piece ; 
and to sit out an amateur performance lasting from half-past 
seven to close upon midnight is too much to expect from the 
most indulgent of friends. In the pretty little drama with which 
the performance opened, Mr. A. G. H. Burridge distinguished 
himself by a dignified and effective rendering of the stern Russian 
soldier, General Von Rosenberg; and Miss Ella Sterling was 
natural and sympathetic as the heroine, Blanche d’Evran. Of 
Mr. B. W. Ford, who appeared as Henri de la Fére, we are 
compelled to say that his performance was the one example of 
hopelessly bad acting seen during the evening. ‘The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man” was, on the whole, very well played, and the 
stage-management was, for a new club, surprisingly good: Mr. 
O. T. Clark’s performance of Bob Brierley was marked by an 
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amount of intelligence and feeling that went far to compensate 
for his lack of physique for the part; afd Mr. Cyril Kingsley, 
as the scoundrel Dalton, acted well, and with a commendable 
absence of exaggeration. Another quiet but very effective piece 
of acting was the capital Hawkshaw of Mr. B. Barnato, the 
president of the club; and the Melter Moss of Mr. Barrett, 
and the Green Jones of Mr. M. Hassan, if a little over-coloured, 
were by no means without merit. Mr. Barnidge was amusing 
as the innkeeper Maltby; buat Mr. J. Hassan was far too 
obtrusive as Sam Willoughby. As May Edwards, Miss Mignon 
Murielle played with tenderness and refinement; Miss F. Florence 
gave a very bright and clever sketch of the flighty Emily St. 
Evremond, and Miss Rosean made the most of the part of the 
loquacious Mrs. Willoughby. The performance, which was for the 
benefit of the Railway Benevolent Institution, was fairly well 
attended. 





A new farcical comedy, entitled “Fizz,” was produced at the 
Ladbroke Theatre on July 3rd, the author being Mr. T. G. Bailey, 
an amateur actor who has recently joined the professional ranks. 
Of Mr. Bailey’s skill as a dramatist it is difficult to speak 
favourably. Mr. Bailey apparently has taken the second act of 
“The Member for Slocum,” and sandwiched it with an elaboration 
of “The Happy Pair;” or, possibly, he may have obtained 
his plot direct from “Le Supplice d’une Femme.” However 
it may be, “Fizz” is not original. The author appeared as 
a flighty young husband tired of the sweets of matrimony, 
Miss Francis M. Ryan as his neglected wife; Mr. Arthur Leslie 
played Jack Gunn, a man about town; Miss Laura Vernon, 
@ grass widow of utopian views; and Misses Morris and Thompson 
represented a couple of sprightly maids-in-waiting. The piece 
was fairly acted, and was well received. 





The Pilgrim Players made another appearance before a 
Bedford Park audience in the theatre belonging to the estate on 
July 4th. The pieces selected for representation were the operetta 
of “ Retained on Both Sides,” and Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s comedy of 
“Tom Cobb ;” but as the tenor, after the fashion of tenors, had a 

_cold, the operetta fell through, and a recitation, substituted for 
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the first piece at the last moment, was, owing to the disappoint- 
ment of the audience, not so well received as it deserved to be. 
But the thorough success of “'Tom Cobb” made ample amends 
for the failure of the operetta. ._Mr.,G. A. Sala ought to .write an 
history of the admirable plays which have failed on the stage. 
“Tom Cobb,” when it was first produced, was not a success. 
Nevertheless, it deserves to be reckoned among the happiest dramatic 
efforts of its accomplished author. In selecting this play for repre- 
sentation, the Pilgrim Players showed great confidence in their own 
powers, and that confidence was amply justified by. the result. 
The laughter was so hearty and incessant that some portions 
of the play had to be gone through in a sort of dumb-show. 
Mr. Power as Colonel O’Fipp was simply perfect. Nothing could 
exceed the humour and freshness of this admirable impersonation. 
Mr. Stacke’s Tom was a carefully-studied and highly-finished 
piece of acting, and Mr. Waterton’s Whipple was a very creditable 
performance. Miss Mary Brown looked bewitching as Matilda 
O’Fipp, and acted the part with great spirit and proficiency, taking 
the stage with ease and grace, and showing not the slightest trace of 
the amateur. 





A most interesting “Reading from Shakespeare” was given 
by Lady Martin, Mr. Henry Irving, Sir Theodore Martin, and 
others at 31, Onslow Square, on the 20th of July. The programme 
is so interesting that it may well be preserved here as a record of 
a memorable and delightful evening. 


“MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


Leonato Rev. ALFRED AINGER. 
. «- Miss Rosina FILIprt. Antonio Str THeo. Martin. 
Miss Strokes. Claudio ... ... ... Mn. Trevor. 
Mr. Henry Irvine. Don Pedro 
Fri Mr. W. Farren, June. 


SLEEP-WALKING SCENE FROM “MACBETH.” 


Lady Macbeth ... Lapy Martin. | . Attendant Miss Stokes. 
Physician Mr. W. Farren, JunR. 





OSLERS’ Table Glass, Chandeliers, Lustres, Wall Lights, Mirror Brackets, 
Duplex Lamps, Glass and China Vases, Ornaments, Table Decorations, Flower 
Stands, Dinner Services, Dessert Services, Tea Services, Breakfast Services in 
Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. Sole Agents for the Venice 
and Murano Glass Company. London Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
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